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| truth. In fact, it might be said that the men in a diving-bell would | the writer had beena less clever and more common-place matter-of- 
| remain suspended hulf way between hopes and realization, and would | fact man. His accounts of his own exploits certainly prove him 10 
{ feel, asI sometimes did when [ was crawling about the bottom, “like | be nomine feliz ! 
| a fish out of water ;’’—an odd expression, by the by, fora fellow eight 
|fathomsdeep! I = onan ae there is no stimulant so great as 
|! hope. Under its influence, the diver is insensible to danger, although m. 
ives himself surrounded by sharks of prodigious magnitude. dened From the MSS. Notes of a Nobleman. 
with his short stick,” he considers the invasion of so formidable an ene-| [We have now the pleasure of recommencing our extracts from the 
. f my’s domains as unworthy of amoment’s hesitation. Anxious to grasp valuable and interesting Manuscript Notes of a Nobleman who was 
f Faster than bees to flowers they wing their way— | the prize, he pays little regard to the price of its attainment, which he | Present at every remarkable scene which took place at Vienna during 
‘To loveliest flowers—they, to my loveliest one ; | no sooner possesses than he is ready to fight the stoutest of the finny | the Congress of the Sovereigns in 1814.} 
And to hér hair and panting lips they run, lrace. Lhave myself descended when the horizon was filled with the I punctually kept my appointment with the Prince de Ligne, who 








FROM THE ITALIAN OF ZAPPI. 


A bandred pretty little Loves, in fun, 

Were romping, laughing, rioting one day : 

“ Let’s fly a little now,” said one ‘pray, y 
': Whither?”—* To Chloris’ face.” —‘‘ Agreed—’tis done.” 


i el 


THE TOURNAMENT AT VIENNA. 








Now here, now there, now every where they stray. 


My love so full of Loves—delightful sight ! 
*fwo with their torches in her eyes—and two 
Upon her eyelids, with their bows, alight. 


A Love that{found no room while there he flew, 
Fell down into her bosom With delight— 
‘* Who fares the best ?”’ he cried, “I, or you?” 


THE PEARL FISHERY. 
WONDRES OF THE DEEP. 

Vravels in the Tulerior of Mexico in 1825-6-7-8. By Lieut. R. W. Wl. 
Hardy, R.N. 8vo. pp. 540. London, 1829. Colburn & Bentley. 
We aré not Hottentots, but civilised critics ; and will not, therefore, 
veceive the accounts of the gallant author of these travels in the rude 
manner recorded in the note at the bottom of our page 722; though, 
ike Mr. Waterton, in his “ Wanderings,” we confess he has some- 
what staggered us with the strange facts he relates. Being a commis- 
sioner for the Company formed to fish for pearls and coral in the Gulf 
af California, the worthy lieutenant certainly proceeded on an er- 
rand that was likely to produce unexpected and extraordinary results; 
but we were not prepared forthe very unexpected and extraordinary 
results stated in this volume. As an example, we will begin with a 





ub-marine tale, founded on descents to drag the pearly treasure frow: | 


the deep. 

- The oyster secures itself so firmly to the rocks by its beard, that i 
requires no little force to tear it away ; and as its exterual surface is fui! 
uf sharp points, the hands are soon severely cut by them. ‘The effect 
of the bnoyancy of the water is also curious. At the depth of seven 
or eight fathoms, it requires exertion to keep down; and if you thea 
attempt hee hold on a rock with the bands, you find yourself asit 
were suspended, so that if you let go your hold you will immediate'y 
?umble upwards! Yremember, the first oyster I ever met with was at 
the depth of four fathoms only ; my head was almost touching it; aad 
forgetting, in my pleasure, to strike out with my legs, as I stretched 
forward my hand to catch hold of the prize, to my astonishment, the 
oyster slipped from my grasp, and I found myself nearly at the surface 
at the water the next instant; so that I had a!l my labour for nothing. 
So firmly does the oyster fix himself to the rock, that, in order to tear 
him away, itis necessary to get “a purchase” upon him, by placing 
the feet at the bottom. The excessive difficulty of doing this is incre- 
dible: it requires the muscular strength af the whole body to overcome 
the resistance of the water’s buoyancy. I have no doubt that, by 
means of its long beard, the oyster has the power of locomotion, and 
that it changes its situation according to its pleasure or convenience. 
One principal object of inquiry, however, was obtained ; namely, the 
true Situation of the shells under water. I found that I had beea in a 
complete error in supposing them formed in beds; that is, in heaps, as 
the word bed would seem to indicate. With thisimpression I lefi Eng- 
Jand, and continued in it till [had n@w convinced myself, by actual 
investigation, of the error into which I had been led by every body 
with whom I had conversed on the subject. Indeed, a moment’s re- 
flection would have pvuinted ont the impossibility of the oysters being 
. in heaps together in this gulf. 'Fhis fish always seeks for tranquil- 

ity, which it could never find in situations exposed to currents, and 
motion oecasioned by the undulations of the water. I always found 
them in sheltered bays, the bottoms of which were covered with large 
rocks. This brings me to consider the reason why a diving-bell, at 
leastin the Gulf of California, can never be profitably employed.— 
After reaching the bottom, if the greater surface be considered bottom, 
there are frequently found chasms in the rock below, which extend 
from one to two, or even three fathoms lower. It is down these aper- 
tures that the diver most generally expectsto meet with oysters, which 
even here conceal themselves in the cavities of the rock; and as the 
power of vision fails in so dense a medium, particularly if the depth be 
considerable, and the surface rough, the diver is obliged to insert not 
his hand only, but even his bead, into every hole and corner, like a 
person groping about in the dark ; holding on, the while, by the points 
of the rock, to prevent his rising to the top, in consequence of the wa- 
ter’s buoyancy, at the depth, for example, of seven or eight fathoms, 
beyond which I cannot speak from experience. The perception of 
objects under waterat this depth is very indistinct, and their magnitude 
is augmented, so that a very small shell appears of large dimensions, 
and the diver is frequently mortified by the discovery of the mistake 
when he rises. It isstrange that the deception should not be detected 
by the touch; but it would appear, that in the same way as the eyes 
measure the capacity of the stomach, so also do they convey to the 
hands a sort of conviction that the apparent is the true size: so that these 
organs take pleasure in mutually deluding each other! The fissures in 
‘the rocks, in these submarine situations, do not frequently exceed ten 
inchés or a foot; so that in descending, the back, chest, knees, and 
heels, are sometimes dreadfully lacerated. If, then, not even a shark 
could follow a diver in these situations, how is it possible that a divirig- 


bell, which‘is considerably broader, should be able todo so? The 


idea that it could, is ony to be entertained ” a person as gone? igno- 
waot of the circufastance as J was hefotg I convificed mysels of the 


projecting fins of sharks rising above the surface of the water; and al- 
though armed only in the way I have described, I thought myself per- 
fectly secure from molestation; notwithstanding they were swimming 
-round me in all directions, at nota greater distance than a few fathoms, 
I continued my pursuits with the greatest seng froid. I should no more 
be capable, in my cool moments of reflection, of braving this incon- 
ceivably horrible coanger, where I might have been mangled and torn 
to pieces by one of these implacable monsters, than of entering the 
tiger's den before his breakfast, at Exeter Change. But when the pas- 
} sions are concentrated into one point, though that point be on the 
| verge of eternity, hope still attends us. On these occasions how sen- 
sibly have I felt, and how often repeated, the beautiful lines of the en- 
raptured poet !— 


— ‘ Methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon.’ 





Don Pablo Ochou, who was for many years a superintendent of the 
| fshery, and himself e most expert diver, gave me the following ac- 
| count of one of his watery adventures:—-The Placer de la Piedra ne- 
gada, which is near Loretto, was supposed to have quantities of very 
| large pearl-oysters round it—a supposition which was at once confirm- 
lea by the great difficulty of finding this sunken rock. Don Pablo, 
however, succeeded in sounding it, and, in search of specimens of the 
Is cst and oldest shelis, dived down in eleven fathems water. The 
,icc 9S hot ebove owe bondred cud fifty ov two -honazed yards in cir. 
cumference, and onr adventurer swam tedud fad exstiied 4 im afl 
| directions, but withont meeting ~ 4 inducement to prolong his stay. 
Accordingly, being satisfied that there were no oysters, he thought of 
ascending to the surface of the water; but first he cast a look upwards, 
as all divers are obliged to do who hope to avoid the hangry jaws of a 
monster. If the coast is clear, they may then rise without apprehen- 
sion. Don Pablo, however, when be cast a hasty glance upwards, 
found that a tinterero had taken a station about three or four yards 
immediately above him, and, most probably, had been watching du- 
ring the whole time that he had been down. A double-pointed stick 
is auseless weapon against a tinterero, as its mouth is of such enor- 
mous dimensions that both man and stick would be swallowed to- 
gether. Hetherefore felt himself rather nervous, as bis retreat was 
now completely intercepted. But, under water, time is too great an 
object to be spent in reflection; and therefore he swam round to 
another part of the rock, hoping by this means to avoid the vigilance 
of his persecutor. What washis dismay when he again looked up, to 
find the pertinacious tinterero stil! ‘hovering over him, as a hawk 
would follow a bird. He described him as having large, round, and 
inflamed eyes, apparently just ready Yo dart from their sockets with 
eagerness, and a mouth, (at the recollecion of which he still. shud- 
dered) that was continually opening and shutting, as if the monster 
was already, in imagination, devonting his victim, or, at least, that 
tlte contemplation of his prey imparted aforetaste of the gout! Two 
alternatives now presented themselves to the mind of Don Pablo: 
one to suffer himself to be drowned—the other to be eaten. He had 
already been under water so considerable a time, that he found it im- 
possible any longer to retain his breath; and was on the point of giving 
himself up Jor lost, with as much philoséphy as he possessed. But 
what is dearer than life? The invention of man is seldom at a loss to 
find expedients for its preservation in cases of great extremity. Ona 
sudden he recollected, that on one stde of the rock he had observed a 
sandy spot, and fo this he swam with all imaginable speed; his affen- 
tive friend still watching his movements, and keeping a measured pace 
with him. As soon as he reached the spet, he commenced stirring it 
With his pointed stick, and in such a way that the fine particles rose, 
and rendered the water perfectly turbid, so that he could not see the 
monster, nor the monster him. Availing himself of the cloud, by 
which himself and the tinterero were enveloped, he swam very far 
out ina transvertical direction, and reached the surface in safety, al- 
though completely exhausted. Fortunately, he rose close to one of 
the boats; and those who were within, seeing him in sach a state, and 
knowing that an enemy must have tieeft persecuting him, and that, by 
some artifice he had saved his life, jumped overboard, as is their com- 
mon practice in such cases, to frighten the creature away by splash- 
ing in the water; and Don Pablo was taken into the boat more dead 
than alive.” 

As one such story is as good as a hundred to illustrate a work, we 
shall for the present content ourselves with this single extract. The 
author’s fault seems to be a strong desire to be facetious, which leads 
to satirically exaggerated pictures of what he saw, and is about the 
last quality we would covet in a description of countries little known 
to European travellers. Still there is much to amuse in this publica- 
tion, and we shall probably return to it again; though we really wish 





* “This stick is about nine inches long, and is pointed at both ends. 
The diver grasps it in the middle, and When attacked by a shark, he 
thrusts it into the monster’s expanded jaws, in such a position, that, 
in attempting to seize his victim, the jaws close upon the two sharp 
points; thus secured, he can do no mischief, but swims away with bis 
martyrdom ; the diver fises, and gecke a new weapon of defece.” 














Lad promised to accompany me tothe Tournament. This entertain- 
ment, to which notbing similar had been witnessed in Europe for ages 
= had been for many weeks in preparation., and the Court of 

ienna had exerted every endeavour to render it a ne plus ultra of lux- 
ury and splendour, 

At seven in the evening I was at the Prince’s residence; and a few 
minutes afterwards we were in the carriage and driving to Court. 

Several officers, under the orders of the grand master of the cere- 
monies, Count Kurmbrand, were stationed at the doors to receive the 
persons invited, and to conduct them to the seats reserved for them. 

The place assigned for the Tournament was a spacious hall in the 
Imperial Mews. A gallery which ran round it, and which communi 
cated with the apartments of the Palace, was supported by Corinthian 
columns, to which were suspended shields emblazoned with the arms 
and devices of the knights who were to figure in the Tournament. 
The rows of seats round the gallery were capable of accommodating 
avout a thousand spectators. 

At each end of the hal! was a spacious box, richly hung with drape- 
ry. One of these boxes was set aside for the monarchs, empresses, 
princes, archdulés, and sovereign princes; the other for the twenty- 
tour ladies of the twenty-four knights who were to prove, i» the 'Tour- 
nameut, that their ciosen mistresses were belles eutre les belles. 

: Twe orchestras were fitted up above the boxes just described; and 
it is geedless (o add, taat they were filled with all the musical talent 
thea in Vienna, h, 

4 metiiade of Splendid imetres, contewnoz. wateaadies, Jiffuacd 
through the hall a radiance which rivalled daylight. 

The Prince de Ligte and I were seated between Count Montgelas, 
the prime minister of Bavaria, and the Chevalier de Los Rios, the 
Spanish envoy. At alittle distance from us was Prince Nicolas Es- 
terhazy, in his full-dress uniform of the Hungarian hussars, richly em- 
broidered with fine pearls: this uniform might in itself be considered 
an object of curiosity, for its value was estimated at no less than four 
thousand gold florins. 

The whole front row of the gallery was occupied by an assemblage 
of female beauty and rank from every country in Europe. The 

ince de Ligne directed my attention to Lady Castlereagh, who sat 
near the sovereigns’ box, and who wore, in her hair, Lord Castte- 
reagh’s decoration of the Order of the Garter, set in diamonds. On 
the two rows of seats behind the ladies, were stationed princes, no- 
bles, and ambassadors, of all ranks, and all countries, whose splendié 
uniforms, covered with embroidery and orders, presented an unbrokeg 
mass of gold and diamonds; while the turban of the Pacha of Widin. 
and the caftan of Maurojeny. and the calapack of Prince Manng Bey 
Mirza, gave a picturesque effect to the whole scene. 

At eight o’clock precisely a flourish of trumpets, sounded by the 
heralds at arms, announced the entrance of the twenty-four ladies 
who were to preside at the Tournament. They were conducted by 
their champions to the seats prepared for them. The dazzling splen- 
dour of their appearance might have justified the supposition, that all 
the wealth of the Austrian monarchy had been Jaid under contribu- 
tion to adorn them. Their dresses, which were composed of velvet 
and lace, were made after the fashion of the beauties of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s Court. They were literally covered with pearls ana 
precious stones. The jewels of the Princesses Paul Esterhazy, Maria 
Metternich, the Countesses Perigord, Razewouska, Marassy, Sophie 
Zichy, &c. were valued at upwards of twenty millions. The ladies 
were ranged in four parties, which were distinguished by the different 
colours of their velvet dresses,—one being black, another crimson, e 
third scarlet, and a fourth blue. The mantle and scarf of each knight 
corresponded with the cclour chosen by bis lady. 

The knights wore Spanish dresses, richly embroidered with gold 
and silver. Their hats were adorned with large waving plumes, an@ 
turned up with loops of pearls or diamends. 

The ladies of the Tournament having taken their places, forming e 
resplendent groupe which none but the pencil of Raphael could por- 
tray, a second flourish of trampeis announced the arrival of the 
sovereigns, ‘The whole assemblage rose on their entrance, and uni 
versal plaudits testified the feelings of delight which their presenee ic- 
spired. The two Emperors and Empresses took theirseats inthe 
centre of the box, and the other sovereigns and reigning princes 
ranged themselves according to the settled order of precedency. AN 
appeared in full-dress uniforms, decorated with their order; and th 
presented, as may easily be imagined, the most imposing coup-d'as] 
that Europe could produce. ‘There seemed to be a general expecta- 
tion that the Empress Maria Louisa and young Napoleon would be 
present at the entertainment: but they did not appear. The pecu- 
liarly delicate circumstances in which Maria Louisa was placed, 
naturally prompted her to seek retirement, as the best mode of main 
taining dignity in her misfortunes: thus she seldom quitted the Palace 
of Schoenbrun; but I was informed that she had, accompanied by 
the imperial family, privately witnessed several of the rehearsals of 
this splendid entertainment. 

After the sovereigns and spectators were seated, the performers of € 
fall band of military instruments, re the signal for the entreevof tke | 
knights. They were the flower of the Austrian nobilify, and vil bag 
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¥aliantly won their spurs in the late campaigns. They were mounted 
en the dnest horses, most richly caparisoned, and were preceded by 
twenty-four pages bearing their banners, and followed by thirty-six 

carrying their shields. ‘The squires wore Spanish dresses, 
comparatively plain, and were moanted of black horses, all equal in 
beauty and colour. : 

The whole cavalcade advanced towards the sovereigns, and saluted 
them with their lances; then, tarning at a galloping pace, they paid | 
the same mark of respect to the ladies, who immediately rose and 
‘geturned the salutation. After riding twice round the circle, they all 
retired, and, in a few moments, four of the party entered to com- 
mence the chivalrous sports arranged for the ewening’s entertainment. 

In one part of the arena, heads of Moors and Turks were fixed: 

n pikes, and the knights, as they passed at full gallop, bore them 
Of on the points of their swords. This was a favourite diversion of 
the German knights of past ages, and its object was, doubtless, to 
Keep up the popular hatred against their invaders and implacable ene- 
mies, the Turks. 

Another party of the knights displayed great address in carrying off 
rings on the point of the lance, or in piercing various small objects 
which were suspended at the height of several fect from the ground. 

Some were armed with short javelins, which they dexterously 
threw at a Saracen image, that served as their mark ; and then, taking 
a second javelin with a hook at the end of it, and riding round the 
circle at full gallop, they caught up the weapon they had previously 
thrown. 

~ Others, who were arnied with curved sabres, cut in two an apple 
ended by a string, and afterwards divided horizontally the part 
which fiad been left Tanging: In this last feat, which of course de- 
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“ gnanded infinite dexterity, the son of Prince Trantmansdorf excelled 


all his rivals. 

These sports being ended, the whole cavalcade of knights and 
squires once more entered the hall, where they execated various ele- 
gant and dificult mancuvres, terminating with a sort of dance, which 

orded an admirable display of the beauty and intctligence of the 

horses. The prizes were then distribated to the conquerors by fair 
hands; and the knights, having salated the sovereigns and ladies as 
before, rode round the circle for the last time, apd withdrew in the 
order in which they had entered. 
_ After a short interval, the knights again entered the hall, and ad- 
vancing to their ladies, conducted them to the suite of rooms in thie 
ridotto, which were arranged for a ball. The rooms were beautifally 
adorned with flowers, and so brilliantly lighted, that the beauty of the 
ladies, and the splendour of the dresses were shown off with all ima- 
ginable eelat. ; 

At the ball, the knights and ladies became the exclusive objects of 
admiration; for the sovereigns had resumed their incognito, and, dis- 
guised in dominos, mingled indiscriminately with the rest of the 


pany. 

A splendid supper was prepared, and a table, with forty-eight 
covers, was set aside for the heroes and heroines of the ‘Tournament. 
Daring the repast, minstrels, accompanying themselves on the harp, 
= songs in praise of beauty aud valour. 

fter supper, the company again adjourned to the ball-rooms, 
which, owing to a numerous accession of visitors, now contained up- 
wards of three thousand persons, all eminently distingaished for rank 
and birth. Dancing was continued until the morning light gave the 
signal for departure ; and all, with evident reluctance, retired from a 
scene which will certainly never be forgotten by any one of those 
who had the good fortune to witness it. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD BYRON. 
From the Keepsake of 1830. 


‘+ Pisa, Febraary 6, 1822. 

“ My dear ————-, ‘ Try back the deep lane,’ till we find a publisher 
for the ‘ Vision ;’ and if none such is to be found, print fifty copies at 
my expense, distribute them among my acquaintance, and you will 
s90n see that the booksellers will publish them even if we opposed 
them.—That they are now afraid is natural; but.1 do not see that I 
Ought to give way, on that account. I know nothing of Rivington’s 
« Remonstrance,’ by the ‘eminent Churchman ;’ but # suppose he wants 
a living.—I once heard a preacher at Kentish Town against ‘ Cain.’ 
‘The same outcry was raised against Priestley, Hume, Gibbon, Vol- 
taire, and all the men who dared to put tythes to the question. 

“Thave got————’s pretended reply,to which I am surprised that 
‘you do not allude. What remains to be done, is to call him out. The 
question is, would he come? for, if he would not, the whole thing 
would appear ridiculous, if I were to undertake-a long and expensive 
journey to no pe 

“You must be my second, and, as such, I wish to consult you. 

“ L apply to you as one well versed in the dusllo, of monomachie. 
Of course I shall come to England as privately, as possible, and leave 
it (su that I was the survivor) in the same manner; having no 
other object which could bring me to that country, except to settle 
quarrels accamulated during my absence. 

«« The last post I transmitted to you a letter upon some Rochdale toll 
business from which there are moneys in prospec(—my agent says 
two thousand pounds, but suppose it to be only one, or even one hun- 
dred, still they be moneys; aod I have lived long enough to havean 

“exceeding respect for the smallest current coin of any realm or the 
Teast sam, which although I may not want it myself, may do something 
for others, who may need it more than I. 

“ They say that ‘knowledge is power,’ I used to think so; but I 
now know that they meant ‘money ;' and when Socrates declared 
* that all he knew was that he knew nothing,’ he merely intended to 
declare that he had not a drachm in the Athenian world. 

“ The circulars are arrived and circulating like the vortices (or vor- 
bes Aad Descartes. Still I have a due care of the needful, and keep 
BH out ahead, as my notions upon the score of moneys coincide 
with yours, and with all men’s who have lived to see that every guinea 
isa philosopher stone, or at least his touch-stone. You will doubt me 
the less, when I pronounce my firm belief, that cash is virtue. 

“T cannot reproach myself with much expenditure ; my only extra 
expense (and it is more than [ have spent upon myself) being a loan 

_ of two hundred and fifty pounds to ——; and fifty pounds’ worth of 
_fornitere which { have bought for him: and a boatwhich I am build- 
ing for myself at Genoa, which will cost about a hundred pounds 
more. 

“ But toreturn. Iam determined to have all the moneys I can, 
whether by my own funds, or succession, or lawsuit, or MSS. or any 
lawful means whatever. 

“Iwill pay (though with the sincerest reluctance) my remaining 

ots, and every man of law, by instalments from the award of the 


“ [recommend to you the notice in Mr. Hanson’s letter, on the de- 
mand of 9 for the Rochdale tolls. 
“ Above all [recommend my interests to your honourable worship. 
“ Recollect, too, that expect some monevs for the various MSS. 
{no matter what), and, in short, ‘Rem, quocunque modo, Rem !’—the 
noble feeling of cupidity grows upon us with our years. 
“ Yours everand traly, “NOEL BYRON.” 


“ December 19, 1822. 
“ My dear ——, as you are convalestent—that is to say, not quite 
__ ‘welt, but not ill to find yourself not ennuye—I have less hesi- 
“tation in writing frequently ; because, after having yawned sufficient. 
over cteeete ae Fey can — go to sleep over the absent. 
are again, haranguing, galloping, and - 
tag, T shall have less chance of atientions but Aa th I soup pd 
rae ride geatly Over the stones.’ One woald thiak you had been 


my Pegasus, by the fills you have uudergoue. Pfithee, 
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be careful: after a man is toraedof thirty, why sh 
horse except in case of war or woman ?, “| 
“T have been pondering over the vicissitudes of ‘Don Juan.’ As 
for booksellers’ intrigues, and booksellers’ demons, they are not wor 

a thought :—F tell _you that the two most successful things ever wrilten 
by_me, viz. the English Bards and Childe’ Harold, were refased by 
one half: the trade,’ and reluctantly received by the other. * * * 

“Tam not very well—I suspect worse than you are—at least I hope 
so. Ever since the summer, when I was fool enough to swim some 
four miles under a broiling sun, at Via Reggio, E have been more or less 
ailing. 
« Pirst, my skin peeled off—then it came again—then I had a fever 
and violent inflammation, which confined me to my bed, in a bad inn, 


ould he ride a mad 


Yo! within this last month I have had eruptions, and the deuce knows 
what besides: so that I have been compelled to callin an English 
physician, who has decocted and concocted me, secundum ariem, until 
{ am turned inside out. 

«Tam as temperate as an anchorite ; but [ suspect that temperance 
is a more effective medicine at twenty than at thirty—and almost five. 


‘Oh Parish Register! oh Peerage! why 
Record those years that I would fain deny!’ 


“T shall not trouble you farther, and J merely do it now asa sleep- 
ing draught for your collar-bone. Yoursever,andtraly, N. B.” 
“P.S. Itell yoo that English Bards and the first and second cantos 
of Childe Harold were refused by half the craft, and even crafts, in 
London, although no demand was made. Decide for yoursetf from 
such premises—they know nothing.” 

“ Missolonghi, Feb. 21, 1824. 
“ My dear ——, I have received yours of the 2d of November. It 
is essential that the money should be paid, as I have drawn for it all, 
and more too, to help the Greeks. Parry is here, and he anda I agree 
very well; and all is going on hopefully for the present, considering 
circumstances. 
“We shall have work this year, for the Turks are coming down in 
force; and as for me, I must stand by the cause. I shall shortly march 
(according to orders) against Lepanto, with two thousand men. [| 
have been bere some time, after some very narrow escapes from the 
Turks, and also from being shipwrecked. We were twice upon the 
rocks—but this you will have heard, truly or falsely, through other 
channels, and [ do not wish fo bore you with a long story. 
“So far [have succeeded in supporting the government of Western 
Greece, which would otherwise have been dissolved. If you have re- 
ceived the eleven thousand and odd pounds, these, with what I have 
in hand, and my income for the current year, to say nothing of con- 
tingencies, will, or might, enable me to keep the *sinews of war’ pro- 
perly strung. If the deputies be honest fellows, and obtain the loan, 
they will repay the 4000/. as agreed upon: and even then I shall 
save little, or indeed less than Jittle, since I am maintaining nearly the 
whole machine—in this place, at least—at my own cost. Bat let the 
Greeks only succeed, and I don’t care for myself. 

“T have been very seriously unwell, but am getting better, and can 
ride about again; so pray quiet our friends on that score. I have ob- 
tained from the Greeks the release of eight and twenty Turkish prison- 
ers, men, women, ‘aud children, and have sent them to Patras aud Pra- 
vesa at my own expense. 

‘‘Itis not true that Lever did, will, would, could, or should write a 
satire against Gifford, ora hair of his head. I always considered him 
as my literary father, and myself as his ‘prodigal son;” and if I have 
allowed his ‘fatted calf’ to grow to an ox before he kills it on my re- 
turn, it is only because I prefer beef to veal. 

“Yours ever, on. e.” 


—— 
WALTER ERRICK. 
BY THE HONOURABLE MRS. NORTON. 
From the Gem. 

It was on board the Alphonse that I learnt the history of this anfor- 
tunate man. He was first mate there; and, though exceedingly, un 
popular amongst his messmates, there was something about him which 
excited my interest. He was a short thick-set man, about the middle 
age, with a singularly grave countenance, which circumstance hed 
probably obtained him among bis companions the name of “gloomy 
Walter,” by which he was constantly designated. There was, how- 
ever, nothing harsh or forbidding in his general expression: on the 
contrary, when a faint gleam of something like gladness stole over bis 
features, they were decidedly p!«asing; and melancholy, rather than 
gloom, appeared to me to be their habitual cast. I always piqued my- 
self on being a good judge of physiognomy ; and as I walked up and 
down the deck of the Alphonse, I repeated so often to myself, “ Phat 
man hasa history,” that, at last, during all the dull monotonous voy- 
age, 1 came to have but one pervading wish, which gradoally obtained 
complete empire over me, to hear his story from himself. I cannot 
‘deseribe tu you the burning intensity of my curiosity on this subject. 
Day after day, night after night, I repeated, almost with feverish long- 
ing, “ Oh that { could hear Walter Errick’s story!” I do really think 
that, at that time, I would have consented to lose an arm ora leg, if 
the loss could ensured the gratification of my wish. ‘Time passed, and 
the desire increased in proportion as the likelihood of satisfying it di- 
minisbed. A thousand times I was onthe point of addressing him, of 
telling bim the interest he had inspired; but the cold gravity, the in- 
souciance of his melancholy, always restrained me: his was not a sor- 
row of the heart, which could be relieved by unbosoming himself to a 
compassionate friend ; it was a cloud over the soul, a dark veil thrown 
over his natural feelings, by some event of his past life, Oh that I 
could discover how and when it took place! 

My wish was at last gratified. Walter Errick caught a fever when 
we were crossing the Line; and my profession as a clergyman, obliged 
me to sit by him, and offer the consolations which our broly religion af- 
fords to the penitent sinner. For some days he wus delirious, and dur- 
ing that time he seemed happier than I had ever seen him: he talked 
of the scenes of his childhood, fancied himself on the shore of the Isle 
of Wight, and would take my hand and gaze fondly into my face, 
murmuring some name ip a low faint voice, or sometimes without 
speaking atall. One night, after lying in a stupor for some time, he 
roused himself and asked for something to drink: after afew moments’ 
pause, he inquired how long it was probable should live?’ The 
surgeon replied, that at present there was no inty of his death, — 
that he might, and in all probability would, recover. “ Nonsense!” 
said he; ‘Lam dying: I feel it—I know it: it is the plagne—the plague 
of the body and the soul.’”’ We thought he was relapsing into delirium, 
when, suddenly seizing my arm, heexclaimed, “I have a great wish 
to say something to you, sir, before I go. You have brought on this 
fever: you have watched me—suspecited me,—I know you have: for 
above a fortnight before I took my bed, I could not hear your foot on 
the deek, tend oh, how well I knew your step from the others!) with- 
out feeling my heart beat asif it would have burst; and when you 
looked at me so long and so earnestly as you used to do, the veins in 
my forehead swelled and throbbed, and my head grew giddy. Sir,I 
could not sleep for that look: and now you shall hear all,—why I did 
it, and bow it happened that no one but you ever guessed what I had 
done.” At that moment I confess I felt almost in thestate the wreteh- 
ed man had himself deseribed: every nerve in my body thrilled, and 
the drops stood on my brow. I did not speak, however; and, after 
some time, be continued. 

«I was born in a little fishing but, at the hack of the Isle of Wight. 
I believe my father had originally been a farmer; but distresses had 
come upon him, and, under the ostensible trade of a fisherman, he 
connected himself with a gang of smugglers, who earried on success- 
fal plunder in that part of the island. I used always to accompany 





him: on bis expeditions, and was with him the night Re yas shot by the 
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King’s officers :—he fell from the boat in which be was standing | into the 
sea; after tle struggle was over, two men looked for his body and 
fee iit home: we then discovered that the wound was of little con- 














ence, but the time he had been in the water previtaded all possi- 
ility of hisrecovery. My-mother was thus left with myself and a 
younger brother,—with no means of sabsisteace, except the scanty 
earnings afforded by making fishing-nets, and selling shells and weeds 
to (hose whom curiosity and leisure brought to the beach. One of her 
little customers, who was daughter to the captain of a small merchant 
vessel, offered to obtain a situation, as cabin-boy, for either of us in 
her father’s ship,—a proposition my mother acceded to the more gladly, 
as She had taken home the half starved orphan of one of the men who 


perished, or were taken, the night my father died. My brother and J 
on a worse road. 1 thought I was well quit for the winter at least, but he 


rformed the voyage alternately, and experienced the greatest kind- 
ness from the captain, who frequently. assisted my motber and little 
Mary, the orphan girl, with smail bat usefal presents during his short 
stay onland. it was during the third voyage my younger brother 
James, bad made, that I began to think of the orphan Mary asa wife. 
Beantiful and gentle she was; and tolive with her and not love her 
was impossible. Weused to ramble over the beach together during 
the bright summer evenings, and sit side by side watching the waves 
rippling to the shore, or looking forthe ships in the distance, and cuess- 
ing their destinations and the feelings of those within them. At length 
the time drew near when James was to return, and 1 should take his 
place, and bid farewell to Mary for a while. ‘The day,the hoar came. 
[felt ber last kisson my lips, her warm bright tears on my cheek; 
and the boat that brought me to the vessel, rowed away again with 
her and James and others, and became a speck in the distance. 

“ It wasiwo years beiore lL again sew the Isle of Wight, and my 
landing was an ominous one. "The well known signal was hoisted, and 
I could see a white handkerchief fluttering in reply above the roof of 
our cottage. The boat put off from shore, and my heart told me, be- 
fore my eye could distinguish, that my brother James was the one who 
pulled so stoutly, and kept his glance so fixed on the deck of our vessel. 
i got a pocket telescope, and looked out to see his bright and blessed 
countenance afew minutes sooner: and there he was, handsonier 
than ever; his sun-burnt face lit with gladness, his white smiling teeth 
gleaming in the sun, and the fresh breeze waving his ringleted hair. I 
never feltso fond or so proud of him: L kept repeating in atone o! 
triumph, tothose near me, ‘ ‘There’s James,—that’s my brother James, 
—do you see James 2?’ never heeding or seeing their total indifference 
to the rapture which swelled my heart. Mary too,—dear Mary! 1 
couldsee faintly on the shore the outline of a figure I felt must be her’s. 
I watched impaticn'ly the light boat shooting over the waters, which 
lay as clear and smooth as giass: suddenly there was a momentary 
confusion ; some one stood up, leant forward, and the boat upset, 
plunging all into the sea. For one single instant I stood paralyzed, 
with my eyes fixed on the splashing glancing waters, as the sunshine 
played over the spot where fourteen wretches were struggling for life ; 
another moment and I had leaped into the ocean, and was swimming 
with all the energy of love and despair tothe place where the boat 
had sunk. AsI swam from the vessel, L heard the captain shout out 
orders to lower a boat : we had but one left,—the rest bad taken part 
of the cargoto land. Iknew,and remembered as I swam along, that 
this was too small to hold all the sufferers; and though I could see 
boats in all directions putting off from tue land, yet the time that must 
elapse before they could reach the spot rendered their being of service 
very uncertain. At length I swam into the centre of the eddying waves : 
hands were extended, and faint efforts were made to grasp me, by meu 
already exhausied with rowing: but they were slrangers ; and, in that 
moment of excitement, I shook them off as 1 would bave done a 
troublesome animal. | gazed,—I panted,—the dreadful thought struck 
me that I might be too iate: Ishrieked out ‘James!’ A faint voice 
called me by my name :—a splash—an arm raised for a moment above 
the bead, showed me where my brother had been. He rose again—ti 
siruggied forward—a cying wreich caught my arm—I shook him off—~ 
leven struck his extenced arm as it was again listlessly stretched forth 
to lay hold of me: I reached my brother; he rose onee more with 
closed eyes—I caught him by the hair, and wept and howled in the 
agony of my excessive joy. J saw the boat from the merchant vesse! 
nearing ns: I called, I shouted: J felt my limbs failing with fatigue amd 
emotion, and every now and then oneof the stragglers rcend as wen! 
down with a faint babbling groan. I thought again of the size of the 
boat, and shuddered ; it would not at the most hold more than eight < 
—useless, indeed, was my fear! The boat neared—took us in—] 
looked up to Heaven in gratitude, and round upon the waste of waters : 
—there were but two iiving soulsof the fourteen ! 

‘ Death alone can erase the memory of that evening from my mind: 
there is but one other scene in my life which I can recall with eqoa! 
intensity; and that—Oh, James, my merry-hearted, handsome, atfec- 
tionate brother,”—and the siek man clasped bis hands, and shook with 
a passion of grief. He mastered it, and continued more calmly 
* That evening we were at lla home together,—Mary, and my moth: 
er, and James, and I; and how they wept over me, and hung upon me, 
and blessed me! I told them good news too, that the vessel wanted 
repairing, and that the delay necessary would give us yet a little while 
together, before James would be obliged to leave us: and they told 
me—what? that the brother 1 had saved, and Mary, wry Mary, 
were to be married directly; that they had only waited for my 
reiurn to be present during the, ceremony, and that now nothing 
remained but to fix the day. 
what I said; but I know that my eyes were riveted upon Mar 
like those of a person walking in his sleep, and that Mary laughed. 
and blushed, and looked down; and then came and kissed my 
cheek, and hid her head on my bosom, and blessed me for haviny 
broaght home ner James from the wild and treacherous ‘sea. I recol- 
lect, too, feeling bewildered, and gazing round me; and that the fire 
seemed to burn dimmer, and my mother’s face to grow paler, and 
that I felt suffocated, and trembled all over. However, I shook James 
by the hand, and promised to be there on the wedding-day and give 
the bride away. And when they hadall gone to bed, I went out, and 
sat down on the beach, and ' 
the boat had sunk in the mor 
happened that day,—my joy atc 
I saw James drowning at a di -and no help near; and then | 
thought of Mary, and the choki im rose in my throat, and I knelt 
in the cold moonlight on the sands and prayed a dreadful and a fer- 
vent prayer to God, that I might never live to see them man and 
wife! Yes, I wished, I prayed that they might be happy, but that / 
might be a cold corpse ; and more than once [ thought of plunging in 
the sea, and so ending my life: but I remembered the morning, and 
the sinking wretches, and the cold grasp on my arm,—and I could 
not do it. 4 

“ At day-break I went home, and I heard every thing sett/ed for the 
wedding; and Mary looked quite happy, and confided to me all he~ 
little plans for the future; and how a had gradually guessed tba 
James loved her; and how they used to walk along my favourite 
walks, talking of me, and wondering when I should come back, and 
what f would think of it; and the agony that filled her soul when the 
boat disappeared, and her gratitude when, at last, she saw me coming 
to shore with James. And then she talked again of him, and told me 
all bis merry jokes, and her anxiety when he was out fishing at night 
and every word she spoke went through and through my heart. . "Pu: 
or three days passed, and their wedding drew near. Every morning | 
wandered out, that I might see Mary as little as possible before she 
was James's wife ; and every night I went out to fish. Sometimes be 
came with me, and sometimes I went alone. The last night we wen! 








home, my agony of fear when 


down to the beach, and kissed my brother and bade him good-bye ti! 
sunrise ; and then she stooped down and kissed me as I was unfaster- 
ing the boat-chain, and said, in her low and gentle tone, “ Bring him 





homie safe, Walter.” How those few words rang in my brain for long 


out together, and Mary carried the Jantern and the beavy boat-cloa | 


I hardly remember how | felt, or | 


Mac @ igs the sea to the place where | 
+ I thought over all that had 
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Weary years! Well, Wé set sail on as fair and still a night as ever 
ghone in the moonlight ; and James was in high spirits, and y 

and talked incessantly ; bat there was a weight on my heart nothing 
<ould take amay. Atiength it seemed all of a sudden to strike him 
that I was nof thé same as [ had been; and, after a short sileirce, 
which was only broken by a heavy sigh which borst from me, he said, 
‘ Walter, you are unhappy: don’t let there be secrets between broth- 
crs, bat tell me what ails you.’ {t wasn’t the words he said, bat some- 
thing in his manner, and the kind tone of his voice, that stole upon 
me, and [ all at once resolved that I would tell him all—my .love and 
my struggles, and so save myself from being at the weddiug. and 








sail away for a time til! they were settled : and some feeling of mara 


a sacrifice, and being pitigd and loved by both, came across me; an 

I felt that I should be happier afterwards. And I spoke long and sor- 
rowluily: [told him what I bad never breathed before, not even to 
Mary. ‘I described my feelings through the four years past,—bow I 
had thought of her when I was absent, and loved hier when present; 
and how she bad heen the one hope of my life, looked forward tom 
storm and in sunshine, in calm and in danger; and with a breaking 
and a bursting heart £ confessed that I had believed her affections 
were mine, that { had mistaken the love of a sister for the passionate 


affection I bore Aer, and that Lhad never thought it possible, even for | ¢ 


an instant, thet she could become the wife of another. And then I 
paused and looked out, far out, over the waste of waters, with the 
tears swelling and choking in my throat. And James answered a very 
few words spoken lightly and in jest: he rallied me on my blindness, 
and, finally, as he repeated ‘iy last words about the impossibility of 
Mary preterring any oue to me, he gave way to hearty and uncon- 
trolled Jaughter. God forgive me! but I do believe if it had not been 
for that, I should not be the miserable wretch Tam. Thatlaugh rang 
through my brain and maddeyed me. I could have borne reproaches, 
angry words, or even caldness and jealousy ; but to be laughed at in 
my agony !—my blood boiled; my hand trembled; and [ looked at 
James with my teeth set together. Le still langhed on—I struck but 
one biow with the boat-hook—the echo of that laugh died away upon 
the water. There was a splash, a moan, a faint cail upon my name; 
and I sat the one living thing in that boat on the lonely sea—alone, in 
the depth and darkness of night! Oh God! Ob God! what would I 
have given to have heard that voice again, though it were in execration 
and taunts for evermore! I thought it was impossible one instant 
could have finished all,—ofie blow destroyed so much of life, vigour, 
and beauty. I called ‘James! James! my brother!’ but no echo an- 
ewered me, no sound smote my ear, but the sullen waves, plash—plash 
~—against the anchored boat. [looked fearfully over the side, and to 


my straining eyes the ocean seemed tinged with blood: I drew my | 


head back with a cold shudder, and covered my face with my hands. 
and dreams passed through my burning brain—dreams of childhood 
and of later years: [ was on the beach with James as when we were 
children, sorting shells and sea-weeds; and I felt his round soft arm 
over my shoulder. Andthen [was with him and Mary, bidding fare- 
well for my last voyage ; and bis bright eye glanced on mine through 
the darkness, and I fancied he rowed the boat along to take me back 
to the merchant ship. And then the morning when I had saved him 
came to my mind: [heard again his faint answer to my call, and 


prayed with yeurning agony to hear that whisper once more: and | 
d that mocking laugh repeated,—but it had no 


then I fancied I hear 
longer the sound of mockery; it was only as fis voice I heard it—his 
young glad voice which I might never hear again ! 

“ TRuow not bow I reached the land: I ouly remember that the sun 
was shining warm and bright over my head, and that Mary and my 
mother were standing weeping on the beach, and watching for us; 
and I got cut of the boat and stood by them, and watched too. And 
they said to me, ‘Is he *drowned, Walter? is he dead?’ and I stared 
and repeated the words like a maniac. And there we sat while the 
waves rolled in—-in silence and in sorrow. At last, there was a black 
speck visible: it heaved over (hat wave and another, and yet another, 
and the last brought to shore the body of Mary’s bridegroom. There 
he lay at my ftect,—my young, unoffending brother,—bruised and 
breathléss; and wy hand bad sent him to his last account !’” : 

Walter Errick paused from exhaustion: his voice had become so 
hollow and broken, that [ could scarcely distinguish the words be ut- 
tered. IL waited till he seemed to have recovered a little, and then 
spoke of the consolations of religion. He listened patiently, but ap- 
parently with little hope; and when I paused, he continued hisstory 
in a low snournful tone. 

“ "Fwo years and more had passed away, and my poor mother and 
Mary appeared to have recovered from the stroke of James’s death. 
It was only now and then, when some trifling word occurred which 
awoke the sealed fountain of her sorrow, or when her eyes wandered 
to his empty place at our meals, that the latter would come tnd sit 
down by me, and murmur his name, and lay her weeping head upon 
my arm, and sob in uncontrollable grief. During all this time, I fol- 
Jowed my occupation as fisherman. You will perhaps feel surprised, 
Sir, at my being able to endure the going out at night alone, after 
what had happened: but so it was, that, after the first agony of des- 
pair, I ceased to think of aught but self-preservation. It wasnot that 
I wished tu live, but that I feared to die—feared it, oh Sir! with a 
shuddering dread which no one can conceive who bas not dove adeed 
of blood like me! I grew a very coward: I ventured out osly on the 
calmest nights; and often, when [ had been out but a few hours, the 
remembrance of that one evening would come over me, andl would 
pull for the fand, and rush up the beach home again, parwed by in- 
supportable terror. 

“Tt was on a dark night in November, when my fears had pre- 
vented my stirring from the little room where we sate, (though I 
knew we bad scarce a meal for the next day,) that my mother, who 
had sat silently netting forsome time, turned and addressed us. Mary 
was mending an old-jacket; and when she heard my mother speak, 
she laid down her work and fixed her eves on the withered face of 
the good old woman— Mary, and you, Walter, my dear children, F 
Lave been wishing to say this to you long; but something has 
always tied mytongue. I feel that I am going from you—ney, do not 
look so mournfully upon me: Lam an old woman and one who bas 
seen sorrow—but, before I go, 1 do wish—very, very much—to see 
you both married together. Walter, my only remaining son! I am 
sure the love of your young heart was no other than my sweet Mary; 
and you, Mary, surely there is none other left now onearth that you 
would love or live with more willingly than Walter: and it is a sinful 
thing to murmur against God, and sit mourning All the days of one’s 
life, because it has pleased him, in his wisdom, to take away onéof 
our blessings. So do my Mary,’ continued she, earnestly, to the 
weeping and trembling gitl, ‘do take my son Walter by the hand, 
and promise me that you will both be one, to love and work for one 
another when [ am gone.’ And Mary rose, sobbing bitterly ; and she 
came and stood between my mother and me; aud she placed her 
small thin hand in mine, and said, ‘ You know, Walter, that [ have no 
love left to offer, such as I once felt; but, as my dear James’s brother, 
you are, and ever will be, the dearest thing earth contains: and if 
that, and the duty of a wife, will content you—’ 

_“ She could say no more; but, sinking on a chair and covering her 
face, she gave free course to her tears. Then, suddenly rising, she 
said, ‘Good night! Walter, and God Almighty bless you! You are not 
going out to-night, and to-morrow—’ She left the little room; my 
mother foilowed, and | remained alone,—bewildered, stupified, hor- 
ror-struck. Strange as it may seem, the possibility of such an event 
as my Marriage with Mary had never occurred since my brother’s 
death: now, when it did strike me, it was with loathing, with tertor, I 
thought of it: it gave a mofite to the murder—it made me feel, if pos- 
sible, doubly criminal. [ resolved, to fly and never see Mary’s face 
again. I rushed out of the bouse, fled along the beach, and clamber- 
ed over the rocks,—any where, so I might but flee from home. Ex- 
hausted by tHe struggte of contending emotions,—-the storm that aged 
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Without, and that within,—I sank with my face on the sand. I lay 
there till—Oh! Sir, lift me ap! Tam dying—Mercy !—mercy !”’ 

I turned to the bed, and raised the wretched man in my arms: after 
a few faint convulsive straggles, he again murmured the word “ Mer- 
cy!” He made an attempt to clasp-his hands in prayer; but they sank 
powerless by his side: his eyes fixed—he heaved a long deep sigh— 
and I stood by the side of the corpse of Waiter Errick. 


—@—. 
COMMERCE OF FRANCE. 
Frow the Scotsman. 


We subjoin a few tables respecting the Commerce of France, 
which are, in some respects, more detailed than any we have seen in 
English publications. ‘Their authenticity may be depended on, so far 
as (hey are not affected by our numerous errors, for they are extracted 
from documents printed with the greatest care. To us it has always 
appeared, that mere translations of French tables in their original 
form, are almost of no value whatever in an English Journal; and 
for this reason we have, with ao smail labour, converted the money, 
weights, and measures, into those of Britain. But even in this shape 
the interest they possess depends chiefly on the materials they furnish 
or comparison with our own trade, or at least it is with a reference 
to this that we judge of the (rade of our neighbours in each commo- 
dity. We have, therefore, in our notes, brought the imports, exports, 
and domestic consumption of the two countries into contrast with 
respect to several weighty articles. The facts throw some light on 
the habits and social condition of the two nations. To jndge of the 
state of any people, it is always desir#ble to see the Carte, or national 
billof fare. Eating and drinking are functions which, in point of ur- 
gency, though not of dignity, take precedence of all others; and, 
therefore, generally speaking, the best fed nations will be the happiest. 
We never can tell, however, what part of the beef and corn pro- 
duced within different countries is consumed by the inhabitants; but 
we can form an approximate judgment of the degree of ease and 
abundance enjoyed in each, by marking the comparative consumption 
of those articles which belung to the class of luxuries, or non-neces- 
saries. Yet, here again allowance must be made for variety of cli- 
mate, taste, andcircumstances. ‘The Frenel prefer coffee, the English 
tea; yet even of the former article the proportional consumption is 
greater in Brilainthan in France. Of sugar, which is perheps in more 
general use in a multitude of forms, than any other non-necessary 
article, the consumption is nearly as six to one in favour of Britain; 
but taking in the domestic sugar of France, made from beet-root, the 
proportion is not probably more than four to one. We must bear in 
mind, however, that till the end of the war, the French were nearly 
deprived of all means of obtaining articles of foreign growth, and 
that in the facility of procuring and circulating these commodites, 
France was only at the point in 18)5, which Britain had reached 






































N.B. France imported, in 1823, 400,000 quarters of Wheat, value 
£950,000, and the value of all the Grain, Rice, Fruit, &c. which 
paid Duty for Home Consumption was £2,300,000; but this includes 
10,499,000 kilogrammes, or 10,000 tons of Olive Oil, value £580,000. 


EXPORTED IN 1827. 























ws Part of Do- 
mestic Pro- 
Whole | duceorMa-; Whole 
Export. | nufacture, | Value 
tbs. tbs. £ 
Silk Tissues, - - - - + - 2,360,000 | Nearly all | 4,700,000 
Silk, - - + + + + + = + | 1,820,000 72,000 | 1,760,000 
Cotton Tissues, - - - - - 4,300,000 All 1,800,000 
Fabric of Flax and Hemp, - - ~ _ 1,760,000 
2 als, 
Wine, - - +--+ +--+ - 22,600,000 All 1,640,000 
Ibs. 
Fabricks of Wool, - - - - | 2,200,000 All 1,170,000 
als, 
Brandy, - - - - - = = = | 5,950,000 All 890,000 
Ibs. 
Wool, - - - - - = + = = | 1,100,000 350,000 70,000 
Iron, - - - - - = = = = $18,900,000} 7,050,000! 120,000 
Cutlery, French, - - = - - _ _ 49,000 
Arms for the Chase, &c., - - _ — 78,000 
EXPORTED IN 1828. 
Raw Prodace, Wine, and Brandy. 
Lbs. Value. 
Wool, - - - - - «*  «* 1,020,000 £60,800 
Silk, raw, dyed, andspun, = - - . 2,100,000 1,800,000 
Wood of allkinds, - - + = _— —— 115,000 
Raw cotton, - - - - * : 9,900,000 356,000 
Metals, iron, copper, lead, &c. unwrought, 296,000 
Sugar, - + - + «+ «+ 21,000,000 352,000 
Coffee, - - - - - - - 18,700,000 405,000 
Imp. gals. 
Wine, of all kinds, - - - . - 26,000,000 2,160,000 


Brandy, : - - . - - 8,100,000 1,320,000 

France exports also about 300,000 imp. gals. of spirits made from 
potates, valued at 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

Of grain and flour, France exported about 130,000 qrs. in 1828. 

Books, French, 1,050,000 Ibs. value £90,000, or 5 fr. per kilog. at Is. 
10d. per pound. 

Of cotton yarn 2,440,000 Ibs. at 2s. 1d. per pound. 

Manufactured Artictes. 











Cloth, of hemp or flax, brown (ecrue) - - : - £322,000 

Ditto bleached or half bleached, - - : - 423,000 

Cambric and linen, - - . - - 650,000 

Linen stuff, - - - - . 1,400,000 

Cloth and Cassimere, - - - - 630,000 

Carpets, serge, shaw!s, &c. - : 400,000 

Woollen stuffs, ek. - £1,030,000 

Silk Stuffs, plain, eter ae the £2,690,000 

} nme floured - el we eo) cases 679,000 


in 17990, 

IMPORTED IN 1827. 

Part for 
Domestic Produce 
Whole Consump- | Whole of 
Imported. tion. Value. | Duties. 
Ibs. Ibs. £ £ 
Silk, - .. - 3,120,009 | 1,470,000 | 2,750,000 43,000 
Cotton, - - + + | 80,200,000) 65,290,000 | 2,510,000 265,000 
Sugar, - - - - 175,000,000 | 132,000,000 | 1,905,000 | 1,200,000 
Linen Fabrics, - - | 11,600,000} 9,700,000; 976,000} 118,000 
Coffee, - - - - 49,700,000 | 22,000,000] 899,000} 348,000 
Olive Oil for manu- 
factures, - - 66,000,000 | 65,200,000} 840,000] 334,000 

Indigo, - - - - 2.150,000 1,550,000 | 780,000 40,000 
Oleaginous Fruits, 46,200,000 | 45,000,000 | 623,000 45,000 
Tobacco,- - - - 13,400,000 | 7,300,000! 603,000 2,000 
Building Timber, - _ _ 517,000 9,100 
Wool, - - - - - | 26,000,000 _ 490,000} 146,000 
Silk Tissues, ° 182,009 33,000} 370,000; _ 8,100) 
Copper, - - - - 9,400,000} 9,400,000} 360,000 6,500 
Iron, - - - + = 48,000,000 | 35,500.000} 280,000} 104,000 
Woollen Fabrics, - ; 260,000 | 119,000; 112,000 5,000 
Tea, - - - - = | 3,010,000] 360,000] 110,000| 11,000 


= 


k or silk and cotton, 





Other articles of sil 
calicoes, muslins, 
SHIPPING—1828. 

Number, - - - a ie 


Silk stuffs, 
Cotton stuffs of all kinds, including 
shawls,@c. - 


Ships entered inward 


: , ° re ¢ P » 2,250,000 
The entries inward to the principal ports were as follows ~ =" 
ons. ° 
Havre,Rouen,andcreeks, - + +. «+ «+ = 863 
Marseillesanditstreeks, - - - - = = = 55Q 
Rochelle (chiefly coastiag) - + ~~ . ° : 392, 
Nantes and creeks, - : . : . a ig - 291,000 
Bordeaux and ereeks, - ° ; : ? 4 é 224,000 
Lorient, = ba bd e ° - . > 7 . 185,000 
Toulon, - -  - : ° hee Sa” 7 142,000 
Bred, <=" fe 8 ge OL “5g OS 
Cherbourg, - - - . 115,000 


The above includes fishing and coasting vessels, as well as those 
engaged in Foreign Trade. The amount of tonnage entered inwards 
in this last branch (the foreign trade) was 864,000 tons, of which 
237,000 was French, and 527 belonged to foreign flags. In the com- 
merce of France with her neighbours, thereiore, fully twotons of 
toreign shipping are employed for one of French. Havre ranks first 
by the amount of its foreign trade, Marseilles next and Bordeanx third. 

FRANCE AND BRITAIN. 

We shall now make a few notes in order to bring into view th - 
parative imports, exports, and consumption of Bieces and in. 
Our statements respecting the latter are all taken from Parliamentary 
papers, and are cerrect as far as we know ; but amidst the complexity 
of our public accounts, it is possible that we may have fallen into 


some errors *° 
IMPORTED ARTICLES. 

Sugar.—The Sagar consamed in Britain in 1827, was 3,000,000 ewts. 
or 336,000,000 of ibs., which gives 24 Ibs. for each inhabitent. The 
sugar consumed in France, in the same year, was 132,000,000 Ibs., or 
4 1-2 lbs. for each inhabitant. The proportional consumption is as 5 
1-2 to 1. (In 1828 the foreign sugar consumed in France was 156, 
lbs., the duties £1,400,000. ) 

Coffee.—The Coffee consumed in Great Britain in 1827 was 14,970,- 
009, ibs. or 1 tb. for each inhabitant. In France it was 22,000,000, or 
less than 3-4 Ib. for each inhabitant. It follows that there is more cof- 
fee consumed in Britain than in France, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, but the case would be reversed if the consumption of Ireland 
were taken into account. 

Tea.—TVbe Tea consumed in Britain was 26,043,000 Ibs. or near] 
two pounds for each inhabitant. In France it was 360,000, or 1-90th 
part of a pound for each inhabitant. The proportion is acarly as 
180 to 1. 

The duties on sugar yield in France £1,200,000 ; in Britain, 
£4,200,000. 

, Coffee yields a revenue of £349,000 in France, and £384,000 ia 
ritain. 

PR yields a revenue of £11,000 in France, and £3,200,000 in 
ritain. 4 
France imported 80,000,000 pounds of raw cotton, which yielded a 

revenue of £265,000. Britain imported 249,000,000 pounds, which 

yielded £327,000. 

France imported 26,000,000 pounds of wool, which yielded 
£146,000 to the revenue. Britain imported 28,000,000, which yield- 
ed £106,000. 

France imperted 3,120,006 pounds of raw silk (one-half for home 
consumption), which yielded £43,000 tothe revenue. Britain im- 
ported 3,700,000 pounds (all for home consumption), which yielded 
£127,000 to the revenue. 

France i rted 48,000,000 pounds of iron, paying in duties 
£104,000. Britain imported 31,000,000 pounds, which yielded 
£21,000.* 

Thetimber daties yielded in France, £9,100; in Britain £1,475,000. 

France imported 1,530,000 pounds of Indigo for home constmp- 
tion ; Britain 2,400,000. 

EXPORTED ARTICLES. 

In the export of manufactured articles, the balance is still more in 
favour of Great Brfain. 

The value of the silk manufactures exported from France was 
£4,700,000 ; from Britain £236,000. 

The value of the cotton manufactures exported from France wes 
£1,800,000 ; from Britain £17,500,000. 

The value of woollen manufactures exported from France was 
£1,170,000; from Britain £5,277,000. 

The value of the linen manufactures exported from France was 
£1,760,000; from Britain £ 1,895,000. 

The value of the iron, steel hardware, and cutlery, exported from 
France was £247,000 ; from gBritain £2,600,000. In all these cases 
the British exports are given according to their declared value. 

The British Government derived £2,209,000 from the taxes on 
tobacco and snuff; the Customs duties on tobacco imported yield the 
French Government only £2,000; but much tobacco is grown in 
France ; and we find, from the Annuaire for 1824, that the whole 
revenue derived from this article in France was 65,000,000 francs, or 
£2,600,000. 

From the facts detailed above in relation to manufactured goods, it 
appears, that the export trade of France is to that of Britain, in silks 
vey Ae 20 to 1, in linens as 1 to 1, in cottons as 1 to 10, in woollens 





1 to 44, in ironware as } to 10. 

* In 1828, the Metals imported we Tons." 
Cast Iron, crude Sele + 8,700 
Perens 2 6's es “oe! ere 4 6,500 
Plate Iron, Steel, &c. . . . «© « « + + + 1200 
Copper, crude . ig 4s w eee ee eee 
OS ie oe 9,700 


The import duties on ‘Iron, Lead, ‘Copper, Gold, Zinc, &c., 


£140,000. 
BITGBANWD. 


MEASURES FOR THE RELIEF OF COUNTRY 
BANKERS, AND THE COUNTRY IN GENERAL. 


From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


It is understood that Government will be ready to propose some 
measure in the next session, for the mitigation of those intolerable 
evils under which the pare is now labouring from a defect of cur- 
rency. ‘The clamour, indeed, for an amendment in our pecuniary 
system is loud and general from all quarters. The present inflexible 
and crue! law of our currency is ruiniag our agriculture, and shutting 
up the shops and factories of merchants hy thousands. 

It is not intended, we can most confidently say, to revert to ap an- 
limited paper system; nor, indeed, to any system which shall oppose 
the proper check to a paper circulation; viz.—that of an immediate 
convertibility into the precious metals upon demand. We believe it 
is not the desire of Ministers to impair the fundamental maxim of our 
financial system, which establishes the precious metals as the standards 
of value, and.as the only legitimaie discharge of a debt between in- 
dividual and individual. Bot the sovnd and common opinion awaken- 
ed, as it now seems to he, from the delirium of political economy, is, 
that considering the enormous magnitude of our National Debt, and 
the bourly increasing pressure of taxation, it will be necessai'y to have 
a medium more prompt and expansive thau a mere metallic medium, 








—to he secured to {hose who shall recdive it upon a guarantee equally 


















and safe as that upon which the national creditor himsell 


ies. | | 
he We have lieard that it is to be proposed to Parliament that my weet 
“pankers should be permitied to issue notes upon the deposit of Stoc 
(or Exchequer Bills. f ; 
aioe the ocepsice of small notes, it has been fouod impossible 
to carry onthe country circulation without some assistance of this 


ing the rigid and abstract principles of political economy, his 
esty’s Ministers, in the year 1319, and subsequently in 1526, too 
ily decided upon gold as the universal medium of the country. 
Asa standard of value, the arguments in favour of gold are undoubt- 
edly most cogent; but, as a circulating medium, ‘and as the only me- 
dium of tender and payment, (the fractional parts of poands being 
6x ed in silver as auxiliaries only, but made competent by law to 
be paid in the discharge of a debt above forty shillings,) gold is most 
objectionable. : Cle 
o gold itself, as a standard of value, many plausible objections 
have often been urged. 4 

Gold, being a scarce article, is more difficult to be procured in suffi- 
cient quantities for the purposes of general circulation, or to be retain. 
ed, if other countries shall resolve to procure it, in competition 
with us. ; . 

Gold, which can be so easily transported and is so likely to be 
hoarded, is a very hazardous metal whereupon, exclusively, to rest 
the foundations of our credit and circulation; more especially in a 
warlike and commercial country like Great Britain. Itseems, indeed, 

_ at all times a dangerous undertaking to rely upon this metal for carry- 
ing on all our dealings, and for turning the wheel of those complicate 
and enormous transactions of a trading community so unlimited and 
diversitied as are those of this kingdom. j 

Gold being a softer material, it is more expensive to keep up a coin- 
age in gold at its due weight, than a coinage of any other sort. It is 
attended moreover with much trouble and inconvenience, to be con- 
stantly weighing my coins to ascertain whether they ought to pass, 
and whether, in the course of daily circulation, they have not been 
debased and alloyed. tere es 

Goid, for the last 250 years, has been continually rising in value as 
compared with silver. An ounce of gold, which was worth only ten 
ounces of silver in the reign of Elizabeth, is now worth 16 1-4 ounces 
at the present market price of silver bullion. ‘ 

It is justly remarked, by a most judicious author, “ That if gold be 
made the standard, and if its price be lowered, the prices of all com- 
todities must inevitably fall-proportionably.” ‘ 

But is not this the very calamity now complained of? Is not this 
the source of our misfortunes? And is not this daily filling our 
Gazettes with bankrupts, and our poor-louses with insolvent farmers ? 

Gold is not the sole legal tender, at a fixed rate, in any country ex- 
cept England. In general it is left to find its own level as a marketable 
eteamodity. In this respect other nations are more wise and just ; for 
the natura! depreciations of silver relaxes the fetters on industry ; but 
the continually increasing value of gold proportionably augments the 
pressure of all taxes,and the weight of all other burthens. It grows, 
not with our growth ; but like certain pernicious succonrs, it draws 
out the sap and vital force of the trank round which it clings, whilst it 
seems to flourish and propagate and strengthen itself as the parent 
stock is withered and impaired. 

It ought moreover to be considered, that by having adopted gold as 
our standard, we have opened a market where every part of Europe 
may be supplied with gold, by which means our circulation is continu- 
ally vacilitating, and inimminent hazard from the ever-varying ex- 
change and caprice of other countries. 

That gold may be found in sufficient quantities for the circulation 
of the metropolis in common times, is possible, because a large propor- 
tion of the gold of the kingdom is necessarily conveyed thither through 
the medium of taxation. But how are the provinces to be supplied— 
not only during peace, but during war—in bad as well as in good 
seasons—in the more distant as well as in the more central parts of the 
country? 

At this very moment the country bankers, when éalled upon for gold, 
ander any other circumstances than in discharge of their own notes, 
(when ‘bey are obliged to give it) uniformly charge a commission 
upon it. 

"Ta regard tothe greater part of Ireland and Scotland, a permanent 
currency in gold is quite impossible. Scotland anticipated that it 

ould be so, and by timely measures has provided against it ; and Ire- 

and, in her op of penury, can suffer no fartier. ‘The consequences 
have speedily devolved themselves in an enormous deduction in the 
prices of all agricultural productions. Let eny man only consider 
what happened at Wey Hill Fair three weeks ago. Sheep declined 
thirty | forty per cent., and all the produce of the land remained 
either as a drug upon the hands of the farmer, or was sacrificed at 
less than the cost of producing it. ; fs 
t is by this absurd preference of a gold mediam, and by the impolitic 
rigour of the Bill of 1826, which, by extinguishing the credit of coun- 
try bankers, has impoverished all classes, thaithe whole economy of 
our agricultural system in Great Britain has been deranged, and drag- 
ged to the very verge of insolvency. j ‘ 

A low price of goods, soruinousto productive industry, is the only 
wmneans by which pold can be brought into this country. But having 
fixed the value of gold atthe price which existed before the late war, 
it can only be procured in exchange for goods, sold at the price which 
existed before that war also. We requirethe productive classes, there- 
fore, to sell their goods at a former low price, while the cost of produc- 
tion is enhanced by all the taxes and burdens of the war. — 

Surely this is the obvious solution of all our present distresses, and 
no calm or unprejudiced person can overlook it. 

In order to secure low prices, the wages of our manufactures must 
be so diminished, as frequently to render them dissatisfied with Go- 
vernment, and even turbulent, when reduced toa state of hopeless 
penury and distress. 

There are many countries, moreover, which do not take our manu- 
factures, but demand our gould in return forthe goods which they send 
us. But how ruinous is this system of commerce, which involves us in 
the true gambler’s condition, of alternately buying gold from some 
countries and selling it to others! 

Nothing can be more injudicious than to depend on a country thus 
acted upon by a variety of external circumstances,—liable to be affec- 
ted in its value and in its tendency to come to us,—to stay with us, 
and to leave us, by almost every wind that blows from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 

A carrency instead of being subject to such perpetual variations, 
ought to kave the regularity of its amount carefully preserved, and 
even its increase facilitated. 

Indeed, no policy can be more absurd or more mischievous, than to 
per gold from rich nations, by selling them our commodities at 

ow prices, in order to procure it; andthen to send that very gold to 

poor countries, in exchange for their agricultural productious, the im- 
portation of which must be destructive to our farmers; whilst these 
poor nations thus furnished with capital, are thereby enabled to erect 
rival manufacturing establishments which may prove ruinous to our 
own, and to pour ia their delages of corn to the subversion of our do- 
mestic agriculture. 


—p—. 
VICTORY OF ADMIRAL RODNEY ON THE 


12ru arnit, 1782; BREAKING THE ENEMY’s LINE. 


Our attention has been called to Admiral Rodney’s memorable vic- 
tory on the 12th April, 1782, by a statement which was published a 
short time ago by General Sir Howard Douglas, son of the late Sir 
Charles las, who, on that memorable day, was Captain of the 
Wleet ander Lord Rodney. ‘Those of our readers who are of an age 








‘to recollect the fayourite topics of conversation before the Frengh 





ie — 


Revolution became the great absorbent of public attention, will readi- 
ly call to mind the ardour with which it was usual for young and old 
to dwell on Lord Rodney’s victory—a vivtory which saved Jamaica 
and enabled us to regard the close at leastof the American war as 
successful. We can perfectly remember that in those days the merit 
of ty, first conceived the idea of breaking the enemy’s line was 
attributed to others than the Admiral, and in the year 1805, the Edin- 
burgh Review contained an elaborate critique on ihe System of Naval 
Taclies published by the late Mr. Clerk, of Eldin, in Scotland, in 
which it was asserted that Lord Rodney, before proceeding to. the 
West endies with the fleet, had been made acquainted with Mr. 
Clerk’s opinion of the practicability and expediency of breaking an 
enemy’s line, and had probably acted under the influence of that opin- 
ion on the 12th of April, 1782. Such has been for many years the 
belief, not only of the admirers of Mr. Clerk’s book, but of the ma- 
jorily of the public, because no contradiction lad been given to the 
asserlion. ‘Two sons of the late Sir Charles Douglas, educated for 
the Navy, and who would have been the fit assertors of their father’s 
merits, having died long since, the surviving son bas thought it incum- 
bent on him to give publicity to documents which assign the merit of 
this decisive manceuvre to a very different person from Mr. Clerk, and 
which are of great interest to all who take a pleasure in tracing the 
origin of one of the main causes of our naval triumphs. 

{nr January, 1782, the French having a superior force inthe West In- 
dies, invested the island of St, Kitts, and succeeded, notwithstanding 
the spirited and able efforts of Sir Samuel Hood (afterwards Lord 
Bridport), in taking it. Montserrat fell next, and on the 8th April the 
French fleet, under Count de Grasse, sailed from Martinique with the 
intention of joining a Spanish force, and proceeding jointly against 
Jamaica. By this time Sir George Rodney bad reached the West In- 
dies with a reinforcement, and the British fleet, now equal to the ene- 
my’s, sought an opportunity of bringing it to action. On the follow- 
ing day, the 9th, the van of our fleet bad a partial, but indecisive en- 
counter with the French, who having the weather-gage, were enabled 
to withdraw, and to keep at a distance during the whole of the 10th, 
and part of the 11th. On the afternoon of the latter day, one of the 
French ships being disabled, and in danger of falling into our hands, 
their leet bore down to protect her. This brought the hostile squad- 
rons very near each other, and next morning, the 12th, the firing be- 
gan about half-past seven: there was but little wind, and the British 
ships ranged slowly along under the lee of the enemy’s line, thus— 
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A B. fig. 1. the French line passing on. C DE, the British fleet, 
(the leading ships having fetched the fifth or sixth from the enemy’s 
van) bearing up, in successjon, into ne pee represented. 

Lord Redney’s ship the Formidable, ¥, fig. 2, bore up in her turn at 
the point D; and was following her leader, the Duke, G, going off, as 
represented, along the enemy’s line, when Sir Charles Dougies: on 
board the Formidable, observed an opening in the French line, from 
one of their ships being somewhat damaged in her sails and rigging. 
No general signal had been made, indicative either of an intention to 
break the enemy’s line, or to cut off any of his rear ships. Had such 
an operation been discussed, or predetermined, and announced for exe- 
cution accordingly, as must have been the case had a plan of attack 
been formed upon Mr. Clerk’s ideas, or any other preconcerted ma- 
neuvre of this nature, the Duke, of 98 guns, commanded by Captain 
Gardner, had done the happy deed. , 

Admiral Ekins states, in his History of Naval Battles, p. 178— 

“ A gallant officer, now an Admiral, who was present on the 12th 
of April, has assured the writer, and shown him, clearly described in 
an old engraving of that battle, that the Duke, Lord Redney’s second 
a-head, had it in her power to have passed through the French line ; 
but that Captain (afterwards Lord) Gardner not knowing it to be ane, 
intention of Lord Rodney so to do, and considering it his duty to fol- 
low the van, put hishelm up, that he might preserve his station in the 
wake of his leader. The engraving in question shows the Duke com- 
ing close round to the leeward of the French ship, when, by the 
change of the wind, and the space left in the enemy’s line, he might 
with more ease, by keeping his wind, have been the first, but without 
signal or previous design, to cut through the French line. In bearing 
up to follow the British van, so close was he to a French ship abreast 
ot him, that he oearly ran on board of her in the operation. The 
opening then becoming wide, Lord Rodney in the Formidable, follow- 
ed by the Namur, kept his wind, and separated the French line of bat- 
tle. Another distinguished officer who commanded a ship of the line 
in this battle, bas assured the writer, that no previous intention of cut- 
ting the enemy’s line was made known by Lord Rodney to his fleet, 
nor appeared on the day of battle.—-(The officer here alluded to, is, 
no doubt, Admiral Sir James Saumarez, Bart.) 

“ Of the character and talents of Sir Charles Douglas, then Captain 
of the Fleet, the service at large cannot be ignorant; yet it may not 
generally be known, that to him, by passing through the enemy’s line, 
are we indebted for the fortunate result ef that day. Lord Rodney 
had at first opposed it, by directing the helm to be put to starboard, 
when Sir C. Douglas had ordered it to be put ‘a-port;’ and the master, } 
seeing the inconvenience likely to arise from this difference of opin. 
ion, caused the helm to be kept amidships ; soon after, Sir C. Douglas 
urging it a second time, the Chief said, ‘ Then do as you please.’ ” 

Copy of a letter from Capt. Sir Charles Dashwood, K.C.B. &c. to 
Sir Howard Douglas. 

“ Torquay, July 8, 1829. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am very much obliged for the trouble you have taken 
in forwarding me the various documents, (which I berewith return,) 
relative to the glorious battle of the 12th of. April, because, if I cannot 
throw any new light on this interesting subject, [ can, at all events, 
corroborate the statement made by Admiral Ekins. | 

“‘ Whether Sir George Rodney, or Sir Charles Douglas, had any 
conversation with Mr. Clerk previous to their leaving England, rela- 
tive to the practicability of breaking an enemy’s line; or whether 
these great and gallant officers ever conversed or consulted together 
on such a subject, is impossible for me to say ; but I think I can suffi- 








ciently prove from circumstances that eventually occurred, and w hich) 
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came within my own knowledga, the absolute improbability of such a 
conversation having occurred with Mr. Clerk, or that the Admiral and 
Captain of the Fleet had previously consulted together on the impor- 
tant subject; but that the idea emanated from the miad of your ex- 
ce!lent Father, in the hour of battle. 

“I shall simply relate facts, to which I was an eye witness, and can 
vouch for their truth. Being one of the aide-decamps tothe Com- 
mander-in-Chief on that memorable day, it was my duty to attend on 
him and the Captain of the Fleet, as occasion might require. It so 
happened, that some time after the battle had commenced, and whilst 
we were warmly engaged, I was standing near Sir Charles Douglas, 
who was leaning on the hammocks, (which in those days were stowed 
across the fore part of the quarter-decky) his head resting on one 
hand, and his eye occasionally glancing on the enemy’s line, and ap- 
parently in deep meditation, as if some great event was crossing his 
mind: suddenly raising his head, and turning quickly round, said, 
‘Dash! where’s Sir George?’ ‘In the after-cabin, Sir,’ [ replied. He 
immediately went aft; [ tollowed; and on meeting Sir George com- 
ing from the cabin close to the wheel, he took off his cocked-hat with 
his right hand, holding his long spy-glass in his left, and, making a low 
and profound bow, suid, ‘ Sir George, I give you joy of the victory! ’ 
‘Poh!’ said the Chief, as if half angry, ‘the day is not half won yet.’ 
‘ Break the line, Sir George,’ said your Father,’ ‘the day is your own, 
and [ wiil insure you the victory.’ * No,’ said the Admiral, ‘I will not 
break my line.’ After another request and another refusal, Sir Charles 
desired the helm to be put a-port: Sir George ordered it to starboard. 
Qn your Father ordering it again to port, the Admiral sternly said, 
‘Remember, Sir Charles, that lam Commander-iu-Chief :—starb::urd, 
Sir,’ addressing the Master, who, during this controversy had placed 
the helm amidships. Both the Admiral and the Captain then sepa- 
rated; the former going aft, and the latter forward. In the course of 
a couple of minutes or sa, each turned, and again met nearly on the 
same spot, when Sir Charles quietly and coolly again addressed the 
chief—‘ Only break the line, Sir George, and the day is your own.’ 
The Admiral then said, in a quick and hurried way, ‘ Well, well, do 
as you like; and immediately turned round and walked into the afte: 
cabin. The words ‘Port the helm!’ were scarcely uttered, when 
Sir Charles ordered me down with directions to commence firing on 
the larboard side. On my return to the quarter-deck, I found the For- 
midable passing between two French ships, each nearly touching us. 
We were followed by the Namur, and the rest of the ships astern; and 
from that moment the victory was decided in our favour. 

“You may naturally suppose I was very young at the time; but the 
circumstances mace such an impression on my mind, that they are as 
fresh in my memory as if it occurred but yesterday; and I much 
doubt if there is a man now living who saw and heard so much of the 
transaction as myself, except, probably, my friend Sir Joseph Yorke, 
who was also a brother aide-de-camp. 

‘‘ Having thus stated mere matters of fact just as they occurred, and 
within my own knowledge, I leave any man to draw what inferences 
he pleases; but £ would ask him, supposing the Admiral had had such 
a conversation, either jointly or separately with Mr. Clerk, previous 
to their leaving England, or that these great and gallant officers bad 
ever consulted together on the subject of breakiug the enemy’s line 
would such a difference of opinion have existed, or such a kind of 
controversy, as I have related have taken place? Isay,no. Iam 
most clearly convinced, and my mind most thoroughly satisfied, that 
the idea of breaking the line never entered into the imagination o! 
even your gallant Father, till the moment of his leaning on the ham- 
mocks, and looking towards the enemy’s ships. His deep thought at 
that instant—his sudden raising his head from his hand, as if he had 
just then settled something in his mind—the quick way of his turning 
round, and the anxious look he gave when he said, ‘ Dash, where's 
Sir George ?’—all convince me that the idea of breaking the line first 
entered his mind at that moment, and that he seized it with avidity. 

“T think I have sufficiently shown, to the satisfaction of every im- 
partial man, the great probability, if not absolule certainty, that the 
idea rose in the mind of your excellent Father at the very time I have 
pointed out; and that this great event decided the battle is beyond 
doubt. This is my firm opinion; I have held it for seven and forty 
years, and I shal! continue in the same sentiments to the last moment 
of my existence. 

“T had the good fortune to be much noticed by the Captain of the 
Peet, daily and hourly in his cabin, and my time was much occupied 
i copying various documents; amongst them wasa ‘Comparative 
Statement of the Force of the French and English Fleets, showing 
the Weight of Metal and Shot thrown in a Broadside from each.’ Ii, 
peradventure, you could find such a document amongst your Father's 
papers, I shall be thankful for a copy. Iam sure I wrote some hun- 
oe and kept one myself, but it has disappeared in the lapse oi 
ime. 

‘I shall feel great satisfaction in giving the son of so good and great 
a man any darter information in my power. 

‘‘| have the honour to be, with great esteem, your very obliged and 
devoted humble servant. “ Cu. Dasnwoop, Capt. R. N.” 

‘ Po’Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, &c. &c. &c. 

Extroct of a letter from Sir Joseph Yorke, then an officer of ihe For- 
midable, dated Formidable, *‘ just now chasing the French ficei,’”’ 
Apiil 13, 1782. 

“‘ About — minutes past seven o’clock yesterday morning our van 
ships began firing ; but the enemy had the weather-gage. e Formi- 
dable was in the centre of our fleet, and the Duke a-head of us, the 
Namurastern. The Duke went to leeward, as the rest of the head- 
most ships did; but the Formidable cut through the French line, and 
Sir Samuel Hood, who was in the rear, when he saw the bow of the 
Formidable open through the French line, gave three cheers, and said 
the day was ours.” 

Notes written at the time, by Sir Joseph Yorke. 

“ About six o’clock on the morning of the 12th of April, 1782, Sir 
Charles Douglas went into Lord Rodney’s cabin, and told bim that 
Providence had given him the French fleet on his lee-bow, on which 
the Admiral gave his general orders to prepare for battle. At half- 
past seven the engagement began. At 11, A.M., there appeared an 
opening sufficient for our ships to divide the French line. Sir Charles 
observed to the Admiral, that there was now a fine opportunity for 
severing the rear and half centre from the Ville-de-Paris; to which 
Lord (Rodney replied, that it was a very hazardous experiment. Sir 
Charles said, the more danger the more glory, if it succeeded, which 
he doubted not it would. ut the Admiral still objected, and called 
out to the helm, (for we were then, as the wind favoured us, lufling 
op,) ‘‘ No nearer!” 

A discussion, which it is unnecessary to repeat, then took place be 
tween the Admiral and his first Captain, Inw ich— 

“ Sir Charles maintained his opinion, and again called out to the 
helm ‘to luff!’ ”’ 4 . 

Upon further consideration Sir George Rodney determined, most 
gallantly, and with true greatness of mind, to adopt the advice of the 
Captain of the fleet; and the writer adds— 

“The Formidable then pushed through the line, amidst the shouts 
and applauses of our fleet, and by this gallant mancuvre fixed the foi 
tune of the day.”’ 

Letter from Admiral Sir James Saumares, dated Guernsey, 
Sept. 19, 1829. 

“T have no hesitation in declaring my firm conviction, that neither 
Sir George Rodney nor the Captain of the Fleet were in any manner 
actuated by having perused Mr. Clerk’s Essay on Naval Tactics, in the 
manceuvre of breaking through the enemy’s line on the 12th of April, 
nor have I ever believed that either of these eminent officers were in 
possession of Mr. Clerk’s publication. 

“The Russell, which I had the honour to command, was the eleventl: 
ship from the van, and next to the leading ship of the centre division, 
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a position, [ will admit, that preveuted my Being able tp see ihe ship 






































bearing the flag of the Commander in Chiet when she broke through 
the enemy's line; ~~ I as ever heard it stated to have been acci- 
meditated. . ’ 
— pe 2 now be at no loss to arrive at a determinate optn- 
ion in regard to the mode in which this celebrated man@uvre was car- 
ried into effect on the 12th of April. It was done at a fortunate — 
ment, and most ably followed up, but although it is sufficiently clear 
that none of the officers engaged had read Mr. Clerk’s Treatise, or 
verhaps any treatise on the subject, we are not on that account to in- 
fer that the idea of breaking the line had not occurred to naval men 
on any former occasion. In an engagement in the Baltic between the 
Danes and Swedes, towards the end of the seventeenth century, there 
was an example of the line being broken, and our readers may — 
on being told that a Frenchman, who wrote and published a ag res 
years ago, should have been the first,to recommend a man@uvre Wile 
has in our time been practised with such such signal success omer: 
his countrymea and their allies. ‘The system,” says Sir qe 
Douglas, “ appears to have been taught and explained by Paul mes 
in bis ‘Traite des Evolutions Navales, published in 1727—a work which 
Admiral Ekins observes, ‘ may fairly be considered to be the root trom 
whieh all other treatises on naval tactics have grown ;’ for it treals, 
expressly, among other ‘ Mouvemens de Varmee navale,’—ot the ope- 
rations—‘ Disputer le vent a l’ennemi’— Eviler le combal’— Forcer 
jes ennemies au combat’— Doubler les ennemis’—‘ S'empecher d elre 
double’—‘ Recevoir les ennemis’—‘ Traverser l’'armee ennemie. 
The writer of the Memoir? 4f Prince Eugene, a sprightly and inge- 
nious beok, published in French, nearly twenty years ago, remarks, 
that it often happened to the Prince to find, in the course of his read- 
ing, that other military men had conceived the sane manceuvres as 
bad been practised by him. Naval men, we may be assured, had 
more than once conceived the plan of breaking an enemy’s line, and 
that the object of the manmuvre was readily comprehended on the 
12th April even by officers at a distance, is evident from the cheers 
given by Sir Samuel Hood, and the general shouts of our fleet. But 
in these days our waval superiority was not so decisive as to justify, 
except under favourable circumstances, a man@uvre which admitted 
of no recall. Like Nelson’s attack at Aboukir, or Bonaparte’s getting 
into the rear of his enemy at Ulm and Jena, it implies a close and im- 
mediate conflict ; it suits only a fleet that is confident of superiority, 
and could not at any time have been so effectually acted on, even by 
our countrymen, as during the present age. ‘The close fighting at 
Camperdown lasted only three hours; and at Trafalgar the same short 
interval put usin possession of nineteen sail of the line; but on the 
12th April, 1782, the French maintained the action during six hours 
after we had crossed their line. ‘Their force on that glorious day was 
32 sail of the line, ours 36, but their ships were larger. Their loss 
consisted of one ship of the line suok in the action, and five taken, 
including the Ville de Paris of 112 guns; the rest got off in the night; 
bat two sail of the line and two frigates were taken soon after near St. 
Pomingo.—London Paper. 
—p— 


THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 
By Dr. Hemprich and Dr. Ehrenberg. 


Though the features of Mebemed Ali Pasha may carry weight and 
effect with them among the natives of the East, they will make as lit- 
tle impression upon a Européan as the “ outward signs” of his cor- 
poreal presence. His body is well proportioned, and of the middling 
size ; whilst the diminutive form of his face clearly betrays bis Alba- 
nian extraction ; for the genuine Ottoman is usually distinguished by 
a large head and oval countenance. His features derive the liveliness 
of their expression, from the effect of a small sparkling eye. The 
phlegm, which is peculiar to the bearing of the Turk, is a stranger to 
Mehemed’s character ; and though his oriental costume and manners 
may give him an appearance of unwieldiness in the eyes of an Europe- 
an, still he possesses in a very remarkable degree, personal animation. 
1 did not see him in any other posture than when he was sitting or 
riding. 

If it be required of an extraordinary being that he should be cha- 
racterised by something out of the common way in external circum- 
stance, this characteristic would readily be found in the simplicity 
which surrounds him. In the ante-chamber of his open hall of audi- 
ence were both Crethi and Plethi, and at times such a clatter and noise 
would assail our ears, a3 to make us forgetful of our proximity to the 
Pastia’s presence. [In more recent times he has encircled himself by 
a regular body-guard, but at the time we saw him there was neither 
the form nor the perceptible existence of any such array. The sal- 
diers were hanging about in a careless sort of manner, though armed 
in the fashion of the country. His mamelukes appeared to be the only 
individuals who personally protected him ; and even they, properly 
speaking were enacting the part of servaggs. The entrances, both to 
the palace as well as the divan, were ea destitute of soldfery. All 
sorts of men, even of the very lowest “classes, were rambling about 
wpon the steps and within the ante-chamber. When Boghos Jussuf 
(his prime minister) introduced us, the Pasha saluted us ; and the min- 
ister, as filling the post of chief interpreter, invited us to sit down 
upon a divan opposite to the Pasha. The latter, was seated, in his caf- 
ian, upon his divan, which stood near a window facing the harbour ; 
he was smoking from a long Turkish pipe, and an English telescope 
was lying athis side. We were habitedin the mameluke costume 
with a red djibe, or upper garment of light Cachemire wool, turbans, 
and long beards ; and it was natural that the Pasha, to whom mention 
had been often made of us, should open the conversation by asking us 
how we were pleased wiih our new dress, and why we had not re- 
tained our European costume? Dr. Hemprich explained to bim that 
we had adopted it in order that we might be less annoyed by the in- 
qnisitiveness and taunts of the Arabs. On thanking bim for the let- 
ters of protection he had given us, be asked us whether we had been 
well received on every occasion? and then whether we had found 
any of the precious metals in the country? In reply, 1 drew his at- 
tention to arich and useful stratum of iron which we had found in Don- 
cola; and added, that no part of Egypt, Dongola or the environs of 
the Nile which we had explored, aiforded any trace whatever of other 
metals. He then desired Boghos Jussuf to tell us, that be was much 
pleased with our being in Alexandria, as he was aware that we always 
gave medical advice to the sick, Coffee was presented to us during 
the conversation. Boghos stood near the Pasha: and on the same 
divan with Mehemed sat Nedjib Effendi, the Coustantinopolitan envoy, 
who had the Pasha’s youngest daughter, a_ child two years of age, on 
his lap. Ismael Gibraltar, tne admiral of the fleet, was also present, 
joined at timesin the conversation, and sat himself down beside us with- 
out any sortof ceremony. * : » . : rd ® ° 
As regards the etiquette observed on such occasions, we learned that 
the individualsin his service stand in his presence and that he invites 
none to take their seats on the divan placed opposite to his own ex- 
cepting individuals of rank, heads of religions, wealthy persons who 
are not in his service, and Europeans. The presentation of coffee isa 
still greater mark of distinction ; but he does not order-a pipe to be 
offered to any but such parties of high rank as are either in bis confi- 
cence or are immediately connected with him : such are consuls, &c. 
The greatest honour he can confer is to invite a person to sit down on 
the same divan as himself. In the latter case he rises a little when he 
makes his salutation. 

Mehemed Ali Pasha was born at Cavala, a town of ancient Mace- 
donia, not tar from the shores of the Grecian Archipelago, and is now 
(1824 ) in the 60th year of his age; he was consequently born in the 
year 1767. Ibrahim Aga, his father wasat the head of the police in 
that place. The son was fond of a military life, though, by way of 
speculation, he embarked in the more lucrative trade of tobacco. At 
the time of the French expedition, he crossed over to Egypt with the 
contingent ordered from his district, and became an officer in the 'Turk- 
ish army, Which, under the auspices of the English, defeated the plans 
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of their adversaries. He made himself beloved on every occasion, 
and bis activity and dauntlessbravery placed him at the head of every 
enterprise which was undertaken. He commanded the Albanese, his 
own countrymen; a body of men which was distinguished beyond any 
other by its daring and recklessness, and powerfnlly seconded his plans, 
whilst he himself suffered no qualms of conscience to deter bin, where 
he could, from administering to their necessities. In the first instance, 
his plans appear to have had no object beyond the upholding of his 
sway inthis corps; and nothing but the ease with which he saw it was 
possible to advance his fortunes, amidst the confusion of the moment, 
prompted him to turn it to hisindividual account. Force and fraud 
were alike the stepping stones to the attainment of his ends. He 
knew no sincerity in the compacts he entered into with his opponents, 
and took advantage of any weak or imprudent points in their terms to 
precipitate their downfall. Wherever peaceably disposed persons or 
public bodies possessed privileges which obstructed his designs, he con- 
trived to get rid of them, or to render them subservient to his purposes, 
accordingly as he found it best or easiest. He has never treated indi- 
viduals of inferior consideration with iarshness, injustice, or cruelty. 
By these means he has not only brought the people of Egypt, Nubia, 
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tanta by his side; Althea and Leuei 


at some distance, cannot 
conceal their envy. At the back of the exedra is a little . 


the middie of which is an elegant marble table and a little statue 


Apollo, from whose plectram a fountain flowed. The apartment for 
the tricliniam and the dancers is open towards the garden; a mosaic 

the most considerable that has has hitherto been found ia Pompeii, 
adorns the floor; Cupids hold a lion, honnd with garlands of flowers, 
in the midst of Bacchantes ; there is also a temple, and an image pour- 
ing the jaice out of avase. Ai! this may aliude toa scene in the 
great Bacchanalian drama, in which wine and love triumphed over 
rudeness and strength.—Lilerary Gazelle, 


Ancient History a. Drury-iane.—'The reader will most probably ex- 
claim, “ Ancient History of Drury-lane! What a farce! A dirty 
lane filied with all complexions of hawkers and pediars, licensed and 
unlicensed!” ‘True, incurious reader, Gay has sung 
“ Of Drury’s mazy courts and dark abodes,” 

yet the topographical and theatrical loiterer may call to mind many 
pleasing reminiscences, although mingled with unpleasing tones— 

* Who has not here a watch or snuff-box lost— 

Or handkerchiefs that India’s shuttle boast ?”—Gay. 





and Dongola, ander his dominion, but the greater part of them are 
become his personal property and possession, as he has gradually 


discharge their taxes ; and, by narrowing their means of subsistence, 
has forced them to fertilise lands which lay waste, though susceptible 
of cultivation ; taking care that they should hold the new soil under 
leases from himsell. 

Mehemed Ali has afforded numerous proofs of pecuniary disinterest- 
edness. He is not of a cast to brood over accumulated treasures. His 
voluntary remittances to Constantinople. are more than twice as much 
as Egypt ever sent before, and bis special largesses exceed even these. 
His indefatigable mind is constantly intent upon strengthening bis do- 
minion by enlarging its sphere; and growing discontent, or the mere 
appearance of it, is instantly stifled in its birth. As lord of Egypt, he 
is the self-created successor of Kurechid Pasha, from the year 1804; 
but be was not confirmed by the feeble government of Constantinople, 
which always leans to the side of the stronger, until the aid of his 
Albanese had placed Cairo in his grasp. Since he has been sovereign 
aud Pasha of Egypt, he has studiously avoided even the appearance of 
being opposed to the Turkish Government; though he has artfully 
contrived to render the military service he owed to it subservient to 
the execution of his own designs. His calculating commercial spirit 
isthe peculiar quality in his character, which has given him political 
eminence, has broug!it the resources of Egypt into play, and can never 
quit him whilst its fruits incite him to fresh efforts. Itis of indispensa- 
ble necessity towards the power and prosperity of Egypt, at atime 
when the interior of Africa is so scantily cultivated, that it should have 
a quick and regular demand for its rich produce in the west of Enrope. 
An interruption to its commerce might give a very different aspect to 
the state of Egypt, as well as to Mehemed’s views and conduct. But 
before it comes to the worst, he takes pleasure in basking beneath the 
rays of his new-born exaltation. 

Mehemed Ali has notoriously avoided every act that could imply a 
disposition to befriend the Christian religion. During our stay, Eng- 
lish missionaries, seconded by the interest of the consulate, besought 
him to favour their plans for converting the Jews to Christianity ; 
but ‘they were turned back witha tolerant hint, that he did not com- 
pel the Jews to embrace Islamism, and was the less disposed to inter- 
\tere in any such matter astheirs. In the year 1823 he supplied every 
Egyptian village, which was destitute of a place of public worsbip, 
with mosques erected at hisown expense.* Mehemed has no distaste 
for Rhenish, though he has not entirely abandoned the usages of the 
Mahomedan faith. * ' ' " 4 It is not in his cha- 
racter that he should ever turn Christian, but it is very possible he may 
cease to be aMahomedan. Hitherto his mind has not wholly shaken 
off the fetters of prejudice, for a species of religious feeling has proved 
both a guide and a hindrance to him. 

Mehemed has enjoyed no advantages from education; he speaks no 
western languages besides Turkish, Albanian, and Arabic: be learned 
to read and write late in life, but seldom makes use of those acquire- 
ments. Endued with a keen sense of what is best and mostexpedient, 
he has at all times Jent a ready ear to extensive designs ; and being 
withheld by no scruples of conscience, he has been enabled to bring 
them toa successful termination. His love for science is displayed by 
the patronage he confers on its disciples, and proceeds from his sense 
of its usefulness ; though it is frequently the effect of his admiration 
for what is out of the common course. his attachment to Europeans 
is measured by the extent of their intellects and attainments ; the 








utility of which he has learned to appreciate more sensibly of late 
| ten in enrlter yeers. % Se eS ee eee 
What he begins, he wishes to see completed; and the greater the 
| diffculties he has to contend with, the bolder and more efficient are 
the means he adopts, so long as there exists the slightest glimmering of 
a bopeful result. ¥y » af 

The Egyptians sigh, but their country flourishes, and a happy futare 
gleams through the mist of their misfortunes and ignorance. The 
reform begun at Constantinople was reared upon the shoulders of 
Mehemed’s system, and Nedshib Effendi was its bearer. With Me- 
hemed Ali anew epocha has dawned upon the East ; toleration and 
science promise to travel once more hand in hand with Islamism ; 
and though the means may merit reprobation, yet has a result ensued, 
which has raised an enduring monument to the memory of its in- 
strument. 

Mehemed Ali had three sons, Ibrahim, Tussun, and Ismael, and 
three daughters, two of whom are marriéd. Tussun Pasha died of the 
plague in Egypt at the close of 1816, after long conducting the cam- 
paign against the Wechabites. Ismael Pasha was assassinated during 
a revolution in Sennaar in 1822, when { was on its frontier, and my 
own safety was endangered. Ibrahim Pasha has subsequently com- 
manded in the Morea. 





*On one occasion I observed to a Fellah Arab, (a fcountryman, )— 
“ Surely you have reason to be pleased with the Pasha; for your coun- 
try is like a garden, and all your villages have steeples!’ The Arab 
replied, ‘‘ God is great ! Our master (Effendina) gives with one hand, 
and takes with two.” 
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Summary. 


Pompeii.—A new honse has been discovered, adjoining to that 
known by the name of Castor and Pollux. It has the usual Tusean 
atrium, surrounded with several little chambers, in which the following 
articles were found :—Fourteen large and small silver spoons ; of 
bronze, the bust of a man, ard another rather handsome one of a 
young Tiberius, which served as an ornamentto a box of the same 
metal; vases of various forms; shells; a beautiful tripod ; a large and 
uncommon steelyard, with the weight in the figure of a mercury ; ele- 
gant candelabra; two little boxes containing pills and surgical or 
chymical preparations ; a ring with the word ‘“ Ave” engraved upon 
it. Of marble a singular statue, which seems to represent Hercules, 
with a dog reposing in his arms; phials of glass, and vases of terra- 


cotta. Then follows the gyne#seum; a peristyle surrounds it in the 
inside. The exedra, or drawing-room, lies opposite the entrance — 


two niches must bave contained the images of the ancestors of the 
family; above Bacchanalian dances of extraordinary beauty are paint- 
ed, and two pictures of very great merit adorn the sides of the apart- 
ment. The one represents Deianira looking affectionately at Alcides, 
to whom she presents a pretty child; the hero, resting on his club, 
looks proudly at the centaur Eurytion, who is kneeling, and seems to 
implore mercy and forgiveness—(Hyginus, fable 31). The other rep- 
resents Meleager with the boar, which lies dead at his feet, and Ata- 





taken the land itself in payment from such proprietors as could not | Drury). 


Stowe says, “ Drury-lane, so called, that there is a house belonging 
to the family of the Druries (Dr. Donne resided in a house of Sir R. 
This lane turneth north towards 8. Giles in the field. From 
| the south end of this lane, in the bigh street, are divers faire buildings, 
hostelries, and houses for gentlemen, and men of honor, &c.” Night- 
ingale tellsus, “"I'be west end of Wych-street was formerly orme- 
mented by Drury House, built by Sir William Drury, an able eom- 
mander in the Irish wars in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and who 
unfortunately fell in a duel with Sir John Burroughs, through a fool- 
| ish quarrel about precedency. During the time of the fatal discon- 
| tents of Elizabeth’s favourite, the Earl of Essex, it was the place 
where his impradent advisers resolved on such counsels as terminated 
in the destruction of him and his adherents. In the next century it 
was possessed by the heroic Earl ot Craven, who rebuilt it. It was 
lately a large brick pile concealed by other buildings, and was a public 
| house, bearing the sign of the Queen of Bohemia’s Head, the Earl’s 
admired mistress, whose battles he fought animated by love and duty. 
When he could aspire to her hand he is supposed to have proceeded, 
and it is said that they were privately married, and that he built for 
her the fine seat at Hampstead Marshab in the county of Berks, aiter- 
wards destroyed by fire. The services rendered by the Earl to Lon- 
don, his native city, in particular, are exemplary. He was so inde- 
fatigable in preventing the ravages of the frequent fires of those days, 
that it was said his very horse smelt it out. He and Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle (who married a daughter of one of the fine barber-women 
of Drury-lane), heroically staid in town during the dreadful pestilence, 
| and at the hazard of their lives preserved order in the midst of the 
terror of the times.’’ The house was taken down, and the ground 
purchased by Mr. Philip Astley, who built there the Olympic Pa- 
vilion. In Craven-buildings there was formerly a very good portrait 
of the Earl of Craven in armour, with a truncheon in his hand, and 
mounted on his white horse. The Theatre Royal in this street origi- 
nated on the Restoration. The King made a grant of a patent (says 
Pennant) for acting what was then called the Cockpit, and the Pha- 
nix ; the actors were the King’s servants, were on the establishment, 
and ten of them were called gentlemen of the Great Chamber, and 
had ten yards of scarlet cloth allowed them, with a suitable quantity 
of lace.” Drury-lane will always be interesting to the the theatrical 
loiterer, from the number of stars that have irradiated trom its horizon. 
If the wise Solon had lived in our times, he would, no doubt, have 
felt a local attachment to this neighbourhood ; for he frequented plays 
even in the decline of life. And Plutarch informs us, he thought plays 
useful to polish the manners, and instil the principles of virtue. 


Lord Hertford is now on the eve of his departure for Italy; from 
whence he will return in June next, to his villa in the Regent’s Park. 
His Lordship has invited a number of bis immediate friends to accom- 
vany him on bis tour, sufficient to fillthree carriages ; and as the party 
is to be entertained along the route with his Lordship’s usual splendid 
hospitality, it shoald become a matter of careful avoidance to other 
travellers. Very few foreiga inns can manage to feast and lodge 
more than one family of this extensive and monopolizing character ; 
and Lord Hertford’s princely habits are already too well known on 
the Continent 1o admitof competition.—Court Journal. 

Amongst the delicacies which were displayed upon the table of the 
Lord Mayor, at the civil banquet on Monday last, we observed a dish. 
of green peas, which were placed near his Lordship, and attracted the 
attention of his distinguished guests. On inquiry, we understood that 
it was to the ingenuity and skill of Mr: Buck, of Blackheath, that the 
Chief Magistrate was indebied for being enabled to place upon his 
hospitable board a dish which is not only entitled to the appellation 
ofa dainty, but may also be described, at this advanced season of the 
year, as a curiosity. 


Comparative Population-—The following curious and ingenions cal- 
culation is given in a late German publication of the bundred most 
populous citics in the world:—These are Jeddo, in Japan, 1,680,000 
inhabitants; Pekin, 1,500,000; London, 1,300,000; Hans Ischen, 
1,100,000 ; Calcutta, 900,000; Madras, 817,000; Nankin, 800,000; Con- 
go Ischen, 800,000; Paris, 717,000; Werst Chans, 600,000; Constan- 
tinople, 597,000; Benares, 530,000; Kio, 520,000; Su Ischen, 500,000 ; 
Houng Ischen, 500,000, &c. The fortieth in the list is Berlin, con- 
taining 193,000; and the last Bristol, 87,000. Among the bundred 
cities, two contain a million and a half, two upwards of a million, nine 
from halfa million toa million, twenty-three from 200,000 to 500,000, 
fifty-six from 100,000 to 200,000, and six from 87,000 to 100,000. Oi 
these one hundred cities fifty-eight are in Asia, and thirty-two in Eu- 
rope, of which four are in Germany, four in France, five in Italy, eight 
in England, ané three in Spain; the remaining ten are divided be- 
tween Africa and America. 

The Sultan Mahmoud.—The rage of the Sultan for innovations, and 
an assimilation (so unorthodox in a Mussulman) to European habits 
and Christian observances, is by some traced to his French extraction. 
It may not be generally known that the mother of Mahmoud was a 
fascinating brunelle. a native of Cherbourg, in France, who, by some 
of the very commron occurrences in the piratical seas of the Mediter- 
ranean, fallinginto the hands of the Turks, eventually became an in- 
mate of the Seraglio. From her great beauty and attractions she was 
elevated to the rank of favourite Sultana, and became the mother of 
the present Sultan. It is reported of him that he was devoutedly at- 
tached to his mother, and it is supposed that from ber instruction he 
imbibed that taste for Europeanism, his avowal of which has so often 
threatened his own life, and atlength nearly cost him his empire. On 
her death-bed his mother obtained from him a promise that he would 
send her jewels, ane other personal valuables, to her French relatives 
at Cherbourg. Not long ago two ships entered the port of Cherbourg, 
laden with these articles, and rich presents from the Sultan, to: the in- 
dividuals designated by the late Sultana as her kindred. 


We heg respectfully to press the following calculation upon the 
Duke of Wellington’s attention, and that of Mr. Goulburn. The jus- 
tice and necessity of a property-tax, which would at once render need- 
less all the Assessed Taxes, must appear, when the number of absentees 
onthe continent are considered. ‘The four millions sterling referred to 
below are drawn from England, and expended in France only. “The 
nnmber of Englishmen now residing in France amounts to nea: 
36,000, and in this number are to be included 7000 workmen. Their 
annual expenditure is calculated at 96,000,000 of franes (£4,000,000 
sterling) giving an average of 2700 fr. (£112 10s.) per individual.” — 
Journal du Commerce. 

Description of Cromweli.—His eye-brows, we are told, were large 
and shaggy, his countenance approaching to the circular. and the fea- 
ture so often mentioned attracted the attention of every beholder.— 
When Major-General Massey was introduced in{o the Presengecham. 
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- droves of wild horses. Some affirm that they have seen 10,000 in one 





Hague, after his es from England, immediately after the 
Gates aah of Charlies the Fist, the Man is of Montrose, by way of 
drollery, asked him “ how Oliver's nose did?” Clement Watker says, 
that when Cromwell ordered the soldiers to fire, in the insurrection of 
the London apprentices, “his nose looked as prodigiously upon you 
as a comet;” and speaking of the government making (reason no trea- 
sou, he adds, that should the House vote that ‘‘ Oliver’s nose is aruby, 
they woold expect you to swear to it, and fight.”—Russell’s Life of 
Cromwell. é 

The Wild Horse. —Al\ travellers who have crossed the plains estend- 
ing from the shores of La Plata to Patagonia have spoken of numerous 





op. They appear to be under the command of a leader, the strong- 
9 aoa boldest cf the berd, and which they implicitly obey. A secret 
instinct teaches them that their safety consists in their union, andina 
principle of subordination. The lion, the tiger, and the leopard, are 
their principal enemies. At some signal, inte ligible to them all, they 
either close into a dense mass, and trample their enemy to death , OF, 
placing the nrares and foals in the centre, they form themselves into 
a circle, and welcome him with their heels. In the attack, their leader 
is the first to face the danger, and, when prudence demands a retreat, 
they follow his rapid flight.—Library of Useful Knowledge. J 

How to kill a Pun.—A punster, during dinner, is a most inconvenient 
animal. The art discomfiting a punster is this :—Pretend to be decf, 
end after he has committed his pun, and just before he expects people 
to begin to laugh at it, beg his pardon and request him to repeat it 
ugain. After you have made him do this three times, say, “ O! this is 
a pun—I believe.” I never knew a punster venture a third exhibition 
after such treatment. It requires a little nicety so as to make him re- 
peat it in proper time. If well done, the company will laugh at the 
punster, and then he is rained forever. 

The Guildhall dinner, with the other dinners given by the several 
Companies on the Lord Mayor's day, it is said, do not cost less than 
£25,000. 

The Sardinian Girl with Two Heads.—The following note has been 
sent to us, says the Journal des Debats, the original of which is signed 
by several Professors of the King's Garden, and Physicians of the 
Hospital of la Pitie, including Baron Portal, Baron Cuvier, and G. St. 
Hilaire :— 

“The Professor Rolando, First Physiciasi to the King of Sardinia, 
having addressed to one of the Administrators of the Museum of Natn- 
rat History the biceptialous girl, born in the kingdom of Sardinia, NM. 
Parodi, the father of the child, on his arrival in Paris, repaired to the 
Museum of Natural History, and he has requested the Professors of 
that establishment, and the Physicians of the Llospital of la Pitie, to 
have the goodness to examine his daughter, for the interest of the or- 
ganical sciences. The bicepbalous girl presented to the undersigacd, 
was born in Sardinia, at Sassari, on the 12th of March last; she is 
double in all the superior region from the navel, and single in the infe- 
rior region. The right portion of this child(Ritta) is of a complexion 
more delicate, but is sensibly improving, according to the statements 
of the parents and the narse; the bust of the left portion (Christina) 
is fine and graceful, and takes its nourishment better, and pleases by 
its vivacity. The life is more particularly concentrated in the superior 
regions; the common and inferior portion is thia, or very singularly 
impoverished. The hind part,and sexual and urinary organs, have 
been struck with some effects of fusion. ‘This subject, which is a repe- 
tition, perfectly identical of the bicephalous man, who.lived 23 years in 
the reign of James the Third, King of Scotland, ought seriously to in 
terest the persons engaged in anatomical and physiological studies. 
The Public Administration would do a thing agreeable to the lovers 
of science, in granting their protection to M. Parodi, the father of the 
bicephalous child, especially if, full of goodness and foresight for this 
unfortunate infant, the reply to be made to the request of its parents 
should have for object the prolongation of its days.” 


the office Chancellor belonged to the same persuasion.— Glasgom 
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Chronicle. 


According to a map of Plymouth, of nearly two centuries ago, ships 
e grounds now covered 
with elegant buildings. 

Letters from Naples represent the heat there to have been as great in 
the month of October as is ever experienced in the height ofthe 
warmest summer. 


The Siamese Boys, who have for some time*been exhibiting in the 
principal towns of the United States, arrived last night in town, at the 
North and South American Coffee-house in Threadneedie-street. They 
came in the Robert Edwards from New York. ‘They are 16 years of 
age, and appear in good health. A passenger who came with them 
og ay they went to the mast bead with allthe agility of a sailor.— 
Nov. 


There isa project on foot at Paris of forming a cemetery after the 
manner of the ancient pyramids, capable of containing 5,000,000 
bodies. 


Colonel Cockburn has left town for Honduras (of which colony he 
has been appointed Commandant), to enter on his oflicial duties.— 
Nov. 19. 

> 


THE ARMY. 

Office of Ordnance, Nové 16, 1829.—Corps of Royal Engineers: 
Major-General Sir Alexander Brice to be Colonel-Commandant, vice 
Fyers, deceased, dated 28th October, 1529. 

War-Ofice, Nor. 19, 1829.—Memorandum.—The half-pay of the 
under-mentioned Officers has been cancelled from the 20th instant, in- 
clusive, upon their receiving a commuted allowance for commissions : 
Quartermaster Francis Cornish, half-pay 28th Foot; Lieut. Charles 
Stewart, h. p. 60th F.; Lieut. Grenville Bradford, h. p. 22th F.; Lt. 
Hon. Lionel Charles Dawson, h. p. 26th F.; Lieut. Wm. Valentine 
Graves, h. p. 95d F.; Ensign James Swaby, b. p. 49th F.; Ensign 
William Smith, h.-p. 2d Light Infantry Battalion, King’s German Le.- ' 
gion; Lieut. Archibald James Hamilton, b. p. Ist Dragoons; Assistant 
Surgeon Samuel Hood, h. p. 86th F.; Lieutenant John Clayton Cow. 
ell, h. p. 39th F.; Quartermaster Thomas Askey, h. p. 97th PF. ; Lieut. 
Edmund Wm. Romer Antrobus, h. p. 13th F.; Lieut. Oloff Godfried 
Stockenstrom, b. p. Cape Regiment; Surgeon William Henry Rick- 
ets, of the 51st Foot, has also been allowed to retire from the service, 
receiving a commuted allowance for his commission. 

Whitehall, Nov. 17.—The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, conferring the honour of Knighthood upon 
John M‘Donald, Esq. Lieut.-Col. in the East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, and Envoy Extraordinary from the Supreme Government of Ia- 
dia to his Majesty the Schah of Persia. 

(From the Madras Papers to July 12.) 

The system of reduction has commenced in Bengal; orders having 
been issued for the 6th, 7th, and 8th corps of irregular Horse being 
disbanded on the 15th of July, and a donation, equal to six months’ 
pay, to be given. 

The Benares, Poonah, and Orissa provincial battalions, are to be 
likewise disbanded on the Ist of August. 

The civil reductions are also extensive. 

The Commissary of Ordnance has been reduced toa Deputy Assist- 
ant Commissary. 

The office of Executive Engineer bas been abolished. 

The Deputy Commissary General has been reduceda grade. 

The offices of Marine Paymaster and Marine Storekeeper have been 
abolished. 

The flotilla reduced from eighteen or twenty to six boats; and the 
officers of the Bombay Marine have returned to their quarters. 





It is said that Philip Davies Cooke, Esq., of Owsten Park, in York- 
shire, and Gwysaney Hall, Flintshire, is shortly to lead to the hyme- 
neal altar the Honourable Lady Helena King, the accomplished 
daughter of the Right Honourable the Earl of Kingston, Viscount 
Kingsborough, &c. 

Death of Lady Emily Caulfield.—At Nice, im the 19th year of her 
age, Lady Emily Caulfield, only surviving child of the Earl and 
Countess of Charlemont, who had sojogrned a considerable time in 
Italy, in hopes of the restoration of her health. The Irish public, by 
whom his Lordship is so generally and justly esteemed, will sincerely 
sympathise with the Noble pair on this truly afflicting event. Their 
only son, Lord Caulfield, and their eldest daughter, Lady Maria, died 
some years since about the same age. 


It is said that the pay offices of the navy and marines are to be con- 
solidated. The ships in ordinary are to be placed under the old regu- 
lations, viz. by the master attendants of the dock-yard. The water- 
ing establishment at Staddon Point to be under the charge of Mr. 
‘Tarner, the King’s barbour-master of Plymouth. The Break-water 
to be finished by contract, but a superintendent to be appuinted by 
Government, at a salary of £300 per annum. A number of cutters tc 
be employed along the coast for the prevention of smuggling, and the 
Guard Blockade station to be abolished, thus effecting e saving of 

£10,000 a-year.— Morn. Herald. 


General Garth, whose name has been lately so much mentioned, 
died last Monday at his house in town, aged 85. He was Colonel of 
the Ist Regiment of Dragoons. This officer entered the army on the 
12th of August, 1762, asa Cornetin the Ist Dragoons. He served in 
the campaign of 1762, in Germany, in the Allied army under the com- 
mand ot his Serene Highness Prince Ferdinand. In 1765 he obtain- 
ed a lieutenancy, and in 1775 he was appointed Captain in his regi- 
ment. In 1779 he exchanged into the 20th Light Dragoons, and went 
to the West Indies, in the intended expedition to the Spanish Main, 
which failed, having been anticipated by Lieutenant-General Sir J. 
Dalling, Lieutenant-Goveruor of Jamaica. In 1792 he returned to 
this country, and was reduced to half-pay with other officers of the 


20th Light Dragoons. Inthe same year he obtained the Majority of 


the 2d Dragoon Guards; and in 1794 be wag appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 1st Dragoons, and served in the campaign of that year 
in Flanders. He was present at the greater part of the actions from 
the 17th of April, 1794, to the close of the campaign. He was next 
appointed Colonel of the Sussex Fencibles, and afterwards, on the 
, death of Lord Fielding, to the late 22d Light Dragoons, raised by Ear! 


Sheffield. On the 7th of January, 1801, he was appointed Colonel of 


his late regiment, the lst Dragoons. He received the rank of Major- 
General, January 1, 1798, that of Lieutenant-General in 1804, and 
that of General on the 4th of June, 1814.— Nor. 22. 


It is said that the Brussels police have obtained information by 
which they have been enabled to trace the robbers who so audaciously 


stole the jewels of the Prince of Orange. Itis stated that the thieves 


are at Liverpool, from which place they are trying to procure a pas- 


sage to America. 


The election of Lord Rector for the University fof Glasgow took 
lace on » roag A The candidates were, the Marquis of Lansdown, 
Lope, and Lord Moncrieff. The state of the votes in 


rd President 
the four nations being announced, was as fol 
of Lansdown; Loudoniana, ditto; Tran 


declared, the Professor of 
residence in Scotland; second, greta, 


tween England and Scotland, every 
required to be of the Presbyterian religion. 





s:—Glottiana, Marquis 
rthana, Lord President 
Hope; and Rothsiang? Marquis of Lansdown. After the election was 
ivinity, felt himself bound toenter his 
solemn protest against the individual chosen; first, Because he had no 
to the articles of the Union 
ndividual holding office was 
More force would be due 
to this latter objection, were it not that three professors of the Episco- 
communion had been tacitly allowed to take their seats on the 
each from which be spoke, and that the person who has sotong filled 





The Political Commission having gone to England, the Ciyil Com- 
mission acts without drawing the allowances. 

[t is reported also that Military Officers now performing the dyties 
of assistants to the Civil Commissioners are to be relieved by Penang 
civil servants, 


—»—- 
TURKEY. 
From ihe London Quarterly Review, No. LXX XII. 

For the present, the fate of Turkey is in the hands of the Russian 
autocrat, whose professions of moderation would seem to have been 
too confidently relied on by England, France, and Austria. We hope 
he will yet see the policy of being generous to a fallen enemy, and 
will not palter with the declaration he made to the allied powers. 
We know that, however amiable, sincere, and upright the personal 
character of Nicholas may be, it is no easy matter to stop the pro- 
gress of an army in the full career of conquest; to abate the terms 
which have been ceded to it; or to give up the possession of that 
grand object to which every sovereign of Russia has been aspiring 
since the days of Peter the Great. But whatever the final issne of 
this treaty may be, Turkey, at least European ‘Turkey, cannot possi- 
bly be allowed to continue her old system. The unfortunate peasantry 
of the provinces, two-thirds or more of whom are Christians, must 
not be turned back to the ruthless exactions of a Turkish pasha, or the 
| covetous rapacity of a Greek viavode; nor is it by any means certain 
that their condition would be much improved by an incorporation 
with Russia, or even by placing them under the temporary prgfection 
of the Czar, the effects of which, according to Walsh, (p. 239,) they 
have on former occasions sufficiently tasted. These provinces were 
anciently governed by the native boyars or nobles, who chose their 
own hospodars or vaivodes, paying to the Porte a certain annual tri- 
bute; but their constant quarrels gave occasion tothe Sultan to nomi- 
nate these governors from among the wealthy Greeks of Constantino- 
ple, who purchased their places, and acted accordingly. These per- 
sons, strangers to the coantry by birth, persecutors through fear, ava- 
ricious through necessity, haughty through weakness, thought only 
how they should turn to the best advantage the short duration of their 
office ; the consequence of which was, that they became the most 
cruel and oppressive enemies to the people who had been placed 
nominally under their protection, and compelled multitudes of fami- 
lies to take refuge in Hungary. Situated as these provinces are on 
the northern side of the Danube, they would seem naturally to, belong 
to Austria, with whose treatment and general style of government the 
inhabitants could have oo reason to be dissatisfied. At all events, it 
wonld have been moré Satisfactory that Austria should have beld these 
whey as a guaranty for the payment of the stipulated indemnity 
yy the Turk. The amount, however, of that indemnity, stipulated 
by General Diebitsch, makes it clear enough that a pecuniary liquida- 
tion of the claim is out of the question—if, indeed, such liquidation 
was not the last thing the General’s government wished to obtain. 
The payment of the exorbitant demand is utterly impracticable— 
there is no Rothschild to advance money to the Turks, and the whole 
revenue of three years would scarcely suffice to wipe out this heavy 
score. 

But the indemnities required by the treaty are by no means the 
most grievous and unreasonable part of it. ‘The seventh article lays 
the foundation for a state of immediate and constant hostility. Its 
provisions are repugnant to every principle and practise of interna- 
tionallaw; in fact, they establish an tmperium in imperio. By this 
article, Russian subjects are to live, throughvat the whole Ottoman 
empire, under the exclusive jurisdiction of the ministers an@ consuls 
of Russia. The Turkish authorities are to exercise no control what- 
ever over Russian merchants, seamen, ships, or merchandise; they 
may ship or transbip, or fand, goods without giving any notice to, far 
less asking permission of, the local authorities; and, ‘if any of the 
stipulations should be infringed, and the reclamation of the Russian 








to consider such an infraction an act of hostility, a 
retaliate on the Ottoman empire.’ _This we pera does appear to us 
to be monstrous. By the established tew of nations, the civilized 
powers of Europe agree that their sabjects, residtag tn a 
country, shall be amenable to the laws of that countryi; but Russia ex- 
acts from her fallen enemy the degrading sabmission, that ber subjeeis 
shall bid defiance to the laws and asages of the Ottoman state, and it 
interfered with, that immediate retaliation shall follow. A Russian, 
for instance, violates the sanctity of a Turkish harem, and gets a yati- 
gan throngh his body; the Russian minister is anable to obtain satis- 
faction, and an immediate declaration of war eisaes. This is cer- 
tainly a pretty specimen of ‘ moderation.’ 

We pretend not to divive what steps the great powers of Europe 
may judge it necessary to be tuken on the present emergency: but 
the aggrandizement of the Russian dominions cannot, we shoald sup- 
pose, be contemplated with complacency. In casting an eye over the 
map of the old world, and seeing how her territories stretch from the 
frozen ocean to the Mediterranean, with her broad shoulders resting on 
Europe and Asia, and her gigantic body pushing its limbs on all sides 
into the comparatively small chequered patches which form the seve- 
ral states of the two continents, the difference of their magnitudes re< 
minds us of a whale in the midst of a sboal of porpoises. When we 
consider that this overgrown power is keeping up something like a 
million of men in arms, we confess that, without a sincere and honest 
confederation of civilized nations, it is no chimerical apprebension 
that western Europe may once more be deluged by the slavish barba- 
rians of the north. However well disposed the Emperor Nicholas 
may be to cultivate the arts of peace, and exercise the virtues of mo- 
deration, which however he appears to have failed to do, with regard 
to Turkey, in breach even of a solemn declaration, it should be re- 
membered that the good effects of his personal disposition are contin- 
geuton his life; and that it is impossible to say what line of condact 
iis autocratica! successor might determine to pursue. Let Austria, | 
in particular, look to this contingency, and endeavour to provide for it, | 

Austria, above all other states, is deeply interewed inthe treaty made 
with Turkey. By leaving the two great provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia in the occupation of Russia, with Servia ready to throw 
herself into the arms of this power, she is virtually surroufided and 
made vulnerable on three of her sides; open to an invasion at any 
moment, iuto Gallicia, Transylvania; Sclavonia, and, in fact, into all 
Hungary. If there be any faith to be placed in the word of Nicholas, 
when he disclaimed all aggrandizement of territory, he cannot in bo: 
nour hold those provinces which the treaty has virtually given him in 
perpetuity ; for being pledged for indemnity which the Turk can never 
pay,—being garrisoned by Russian troops,—and governed by Hospo- 
dars appointed by Russia,—it looks very like a preconcerted scheme 
to obtain perpetual possession. If this be not meant, and the Czar be 
desirous of putting his boasted moderation to the test, let him consent 
to their being placed under the protection of Austria, in the sate man: 
ner as the [onian Islands are under that of Great Britain. The Chris. 
tian inhabitants would be rejoiced if altogether transferred to this 
power; and for such a boon it would be wise on her part, if so re- | 
quired, to abandon the norta of Jtaly, where her very nome is held in 
abhorrence. In every point of view. morally and politically, such 
au arrangement would appear to be desirable. ‘To Austria it would 
lay open aline of coast on the Black Sea, extending about a hundred 
miles between the Dneister and the southern branch of the Danube, 
and thus restore something like a balance of power on that side be- 
tween her and Russia: and it would prevent Turkey from ever inter- 
fering with the territories situated on the northera side of the Danube ; § 
—but these are points, among many others of equal importance, which — 
we apprehend it may be necessary to arrange by a congress of the | 
great pewers of Earope. 

The Greek question, it would appear, isleft to be reconsidered ia 
London, not only as to the boundaries, but, we trust, also as to the fu 
ture government of the emancipated districts. The man who by in 
trigue, by bribery, and by menace, has succeeded in placing himself at 
the head of the Greek government, is a political adyentnrer, agd a 
mere toolin the hands of Russia. We say this advisedly. hen 
Russia was required by the allied powers to give ap the foniar Islands, 
to be placed under the protection Great Britain, she felt exceedingly 
sore at this arrangement. At that time the family of Capo d’Isirias 
had great influence in these islands, and Count John, the present pres 
ident ot Greece, was one of the Russian ministers at pens te 
The old count and his family, resident in Corfu, with all their adhe 
rents, were in open and violent opposition to every measure of the 
British government; all its views and intentions were misrepresented, | 
and their unfounded grievances and calumnies were advocated in the | 
British parliament by Mr. Henry Grey Bennett, and Mr. Josepl | 
Hume; and in Petersburgh by Count John Capo d’Istrias, to whom | 
the old father wrote =i other barbarities committed by the | 


nd immediately tc 





English, they had desi ly imported the plague into Corfa, with 
the view of reducing the people to such a state of despondency anden- © 
tire submision, as to allow the Lord High Commissioner to avoid the | 
fulfilment of such parts of the treaty as were not exactly to his liking. | 
This letter from the father to ‘the son was intercepted, read, and for- | 
warded; but the Emperor Alexander knew the English too well to | 
take any public notice of the absurd story of this silly old Ionian. ! 
On this ground alone, we do not think that either England France, | 
or Austria, ought to consider Count John Capo d’Istrias as a fitpersor | , 
tu be placed at the head of the Greek government. Itis, in fact, nei- | 
ther more nor less than throwing Greece into the hands of Russia, be- | 
tween which and Servia, the province of Albania only is interposed, 
To talk of the independence of Greece ander such a man as Capo 
ir isafarce. Let us s¢e whathbas been bis conduct since his | 
arrival. ‘ 
At the national assembly of the Greek deputies, for the choice of a 
ruler, held in June last at Argos, he had the indecency to appear in a 
full dress Russian uniform, decorated with Russian orderg; and to 
protect his august person agaiuet any retaliation on the part of some 
of the deputies whom he had insulted, and to intimidate thes assem- 
bly, he surrounded himself with Colocotroni’s troops, which also 
bivouagked on the steps of the building in which the assembly was 
held :—thus circumstanced, he had every thing in bis own way; he 
made long speeches, but not one deputy ventured to otter a single 
word. He is accused, how justly we know not, cf expending the 
money sent by Russia and France, in bribes to the electors and depu- 
ties; and, in order to secure a majority for himself, he had the un- 
paralleled audacity to bring forward Greek deputies from Candia 
Scio, Samos, Negropot, and other islands and places still in the pos. 
session of the Turks, and not included within the line of demarcation 
drawn by the allied powers for tlie boundaries of future Greece ; bu: 
these arrangements he privately affects to despise, and talks of his 
conquests and the determination of the Greeks to extend the bounda- 
ries beyond the line proposed by the allies.. His conquests, indeed » 
Had it not been for that impolitic attack, to give it no harsher name 
on the Turkish fleet in Navarin, planned, as it would now seem, by : 
Russian admival, and for Russian objects—tad we not compel’ 
Ibrahim Pacha to withdraw his troops, and the remains of the Eg: 
tian fleet to move homewards,—and had not a large French for 
landed on the Morea,—it is clear, almost to demonstration, that tb 
Russian army would never have crossed the Balkan, the Greek ques 
tion would probably have been settled by the ambassadors then nego 
tiating in Constantinople, and the whole state of the Russian war mi, 
terially altered. Then might Count John Capo d’istrias, with his 
brother, a man still more generally obnoxious to the Greeks than him- 
self, have taken their departure for Russia, without the assistance ani 
eclat of an English line-of-battle ship, which afforded them a convey 
ance from Ancona to the Morea; and in return for which piece o4 
service, as well as civility, the said Count cannot conceal the bitte:4 


' 





minister should not obtain a full and prompt satisfaction, the Sublime 











Porte recagnizes, beforetand, the right in the imperial court of Rassia / ment, znd to which he is suiii to give uftramge in Hi conversation, 


ness and apimosity which he harbours against the English goverr| 
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a of indecency and irritation that is quite langhable. That 
gallant officer, General Church, to whom singly the Greeks are more 
indebted thaa io anyother individual, has retired in disgust, declaring, 
that ‘the actual system of the government of Greece is not in harmo- 
ny with his opinions or conscience.’ Jf. therefore, it be meant to give 
to the fickle, and by no meuns united, Greeks, a steady and indepen- 
dent government, we are morally certain that this object will never 
be accomplished under the administration of Count John Capo 
[strias. 
$ We should be very happy to hear confirmed the rumour of a con- 
gress, (o be held for the settlement of these important questions. It 
is time, if the peace of Europe is to be preserved. 
—-— 


COLONIAL TRADE. 
From the London Morning Herald, of November 10. 

We understand, upon good authority, that the American Minister 
1s using his best endeavours with the Board of Trade, and we are sorry 
to add with some probability of success, to throw open the West India 
trade to the Americans again. ‘Tis is all very natural, and very pro- 
per furan American Minister; and though we should exceedingly re- 
gpet if the attempt succeed, yet we should not blame the agent; he has 
not only a right, but it is his duty to do his best for his country ; and 
in so doing, he deserves the thanks of all his countrymen, without 
justly incurring the blame of any one. There is however another par- 
ty engaged in this affair, whose condact as a British subject appears to 
us, if we have been rightly informed, to say the least of, it, to be very 
equivocal. A long residence abroad never ought to have the effet of 
roaking a man forget the interests of his own country, more particular- 
ly if he should happen to be the bumble servant of that country. In 
the case before us it may be (hat the gentleman has been misled ; his 
conduct may proceed from erroneous opinions with regard to what 
are the interests of the country, and promises of reciprocal advantages 
may have been held. out, such as a modification of the Tariff, &c. 
But in a government like that of the United States, promises ought not 
to be depended upon; for though the executive may mean what they 
say, yet it should be recollected that they have no power of them- 
selves to effect any thing of the kind, and very little influence to in- 
duce the cther branches of the government to carry into effect their 
measures, 

Besides, experience onght to teach us not fo place much, if any re- 
liance on Transatlantic promises; and as for reciprocity, however it 
may look in theory, all ison one side. ‘The shutting out of the United 
States, and then laying the foundation of a reciprocal trade between 
British North America and our West India Colonies, was almost the 
only act of Mr. Canning’s policy deserving of praise. It was indeed 
a masterpiece of statesmanship; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that it raised this country in the opinion of the Americans greatly, as 
it was detrimental to their interests more than any thing that had oc- 
curred for many years. There was a promptitude and decision about 
it which for a time quite confounded Brother Jonathan ; and while he 
denied its justice, yet he was compelled reluctantly to acknowledge 
Mr. Canning had the best of the argument, in the correspondence on 
the occasion with the American Minister. We do hope and trust that 
our government will not snffer themselves to be talked into a repeal of 
this most salutary measure—a measure calculated to uphold that which 
must ever be of primary importance to this country—“ ships, colonies, 
and commerce.” 

London, Nov. 23.—A considerable degree of interest has been exci- 
fed in the city during last week, by the Circulation of arumor of nego- 
tintions being in progress betwixt the American Minister, and the 
President of the Board of Trade, which have for their object the res- 
toration to American citizens of a direct communication with our 
West India colonies. It is needless here to state the grounds on 
which this privilege was withdrawn from them by Mr. Canning. It 
is enough to state reasons why the interdictions should continue. 
‘The circumstances of the two countries are now materially altered. 
America bas since then attempted to become a manufacturing coaun- 
try. Ifshe has sncceeded, any reduction on the rates of duties charge- 
able on the importation of British manufactured goods, will not in- 
crease the consumption of them in that Republic. I!, onthe contrary, 
shghas been chiefly 
manufactures smuggled into her states, then we already possess the 
trade, and there is no occasion to grant privileges for what we already 
have. Since this tuterdiction, considerable progress has been made, 
chiefly at New Orleans, in the growth and cultivation of sugar and 
rum, and as the quantities of both must be annually on the increase, 
the returnsto America of colonial produce now would be of little con- 
eequence, and must annually be of | ff, by a direct communica- 
tion between the United States of ca and ont colonies, lumber 
could be procured cheaper then it i¥under the present system, then 
indeed there might be some reason, at all events, tojentertain the 
«questions; but the reverse, we are given to understand, would be the 
result. Bermuda and Halifax are tree ports, and abundance-of lum- 
ber issentto them. The markets at stated periods, are so complete- 
ly glutted that the planter can at all times supply himself on much 
cheaper terms ¢han he was able to do when the Americans had the 
whole range of our colonial possessions to look up to for a market. 
The strongest augument, however, against any concessions on ‘this 
head, is the state of our possessions in America, to raise the prosperity 
and power of which, is the best »policy of the British empire. Al- 
ready the intercourse with the colonists is considerable in extent, and 
of none consequence. A great quantity of British capital has 
been embarked in this department of British commerce, and it is en- 
tively carried on under the British flag. The Americans must show 
some stronger grounds for an alteration in their favour than we can 
imagine, before any British minister can grant them such advantages 
as they now require. They find that our colonists can obtain their 
lumber under the present system on lower terms than they could on 
the old one, and therefore they desire to have an alteration. They 
find that British ships and not those of their Republie have the carry- 
ing trade.—They find that their attempts to manufacture at home is a 
failure, and that British manufacturers can and do undersell them in 
their own markets. They have discovered that prohibitory duties 
injure not Great Britain, but the United States of North America. 
For these, and many other reasens, they now feel inclined to admit 
our vessels into their harbours on terms af reciprocity, and for these 
and other reasons, it is the duty of our ministers not to yield to an 
alteration, which must bein every way beneficial to the United States, 
which must be injarious to our North American possessions, and the 
advantages of which, to our colonial interests, at all events, are of a 
very doubtful character. 

_ West India Trade.—We annownced some days ago that appreben- 
sions were entertained that our government were seriously thinking of 
throwing open the West India trade to the United States. There is 
now no doubt, extraordinary as it may appear, that such is the fact. 


"Phe negotiations upon this subject have been going on sub rosa, for 
fome months. 








Exchange at New York on London 60 days 9 1-2 per cent. 
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TENE ARIBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1829. 


The George Canning has arrived with London papers to the 23d 
wit. The intelligence from Paris is not later than by our previous 
‘advices via Havre, and the news from England is not very important. 

The French press continues it attacks upon the Ministry of Prince 
Polignac, which it menaces in the most insolent manner. Charles 
the Tenth is called upon to dismiss hts Cabinet, or he is threatened with 


ihe Moss of the toyalty of bis people. In short, the King, if he yietds 
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to these demands, will be no longer a King, but a mere puppet, in the 
hands of a faction of scribbiers and editors. . In“the limited mo- 
narchy of Engiand, the sovereign” has ever retained the undisputed 
Pcrogative of appointing his own “Ministers; these Ministers, it is 
irae, although the King can do no wrong, ere resp onsible to the coun 
try for their own acts, as well as for the acts which they edvise the 
King to perform—but it cannot be edmitied that theyhave ren- 
dered themselves so liable, until they have committed come overt or 
Gnconstitutional act. Now, the ground virtuaily assumed by the 
French press is, that the King shall only appoint such Ministers as 
may be deemed agreeable to the peopte, on whose behalf the news 
papers take npon themselves to speak. But, with due deference to 
these sages, we should conceive fhet the Sovereign is the best judge 
of the merits of his own servants. If they prove vicious and cor- 
rupt, and urge their master to anjust and impolitic measures, then 
will be time enough to arraign thelr conduct and call for their dismis- 
sal. The present Cabinet is so recent in the exercise of its vocation 
that it cannot yet have committed itself. Why then shoald It be 
condemned innocently? The present Ministers, as a Cabinet, have 
done nothing to offend the nation.. They are Frenchmen, and the 
King has thonght proper to take them into councils—it is his right to 
do so, and to retain them in their offices so long as they execute their 
important trasts with fidelity. In the great compact of the charter 
this prerogative was reserved to the Sovereign ; if it be taken from 
him by the people or their representatives in the Chambers, the chap- 
tar is violated, the King ceases to be independent, and, in short, the 
Government of France is no longer a Monarchy. We however do 
not epprehend any such deplorable resalts. ‘The bulk of the Freneh 
nation is now too enlightened, and too sensible of its present bappi- 
nessand the increasing prosperity it enjoys, to seek to distarb the 
public tranquility, ov to desire the re-enactmant of that dreadfal tra- 
gedy, which for five and twenty years planged the nation in tears and 
blood. The present storm will prove to be nothing more than the 
biusterings of noisy agitators, the ravings of a few political maniacs. 



















From the Morning Herald we have given place to a conple of ex- 
tracts which announce that actual negotiations are going on for res. 
toring the British Colonial Trade to this country. The long and 
frequent conferences which are known to have taken place between 
his Majesty’s Ministers and the American Envoy, seem to give colour 
to the inference, that other negotiations than those relating to the 
boundary question have occupied the deliberations of the respective 
individuals adverted to. ‘That any plan whatever for again throwing 
the trade of the Colonies into the hands of the United States meets 
with opposition we are not at all surprised, because many people are 
firmly persuaded that England, under the present state of the trade, 
has the advantage when all things are considered. Strong opposition 
will, doubtless, be offered by the North American Colonies, because 
these have, in a great degree, the full enjoyment of that trade, and 
| tara itto a very profitable account. British shipping, it will be ob- 
served, has the exclusive business of carrying to and from the West 
Indies, with the exception of such articles as find their way into the 
islands via St. Thomas, and one or two other places. Another for- 
midable objection, too, will be urged, viz.: that American vessels, if 
admitted to the West Indies with the produce of their country, will 
take nothing in return—rum and sugar, the two staples of the British 
West Indie Islands, being virtually probibited in this markat by ex- 
eéssive daties. The smal! amount of the c!:culating mediam in the 
West Indies, and the excessive surplus of their stapic prodactions, 
render a barter trade to them almost indispensable; whereas, the 
American trade would be only one of actual sale for specie pay- 
ments. ‘These are the objections which we have heard urged by in- 
teligent Colonists, what weight they will have with his Majesty’s 
Government we of course canuoi pretend to say, although we ad- 
mit that our own opinions are, that some modification of the present 
state of things will certainly take place—England, perhaps, would be 
induced to rélax a little on the Colonial question for the sake of 
securing advantages for her manufactures, if that were possible. 

We have, in fact, heard it stated, that a plan somewhat like the fol- 
lowing‘has been laid before the King’s Government, by a person in- 
terested in the welfare of the colonies:— 

1. That British, and British Colonial vessels, and American vessels 
be allowed at once to engage on termis of perfect reciprocity in the 
Colonial trade, each vessel bearing to the other country articles 
the growth and produce—not the manufacture—of its own country 
Tespectively. It being understood that each vessel takes in a return 
cargo of equal amount, of articles the growth and produce of tbat 
country, when it has effected the sale of its outward cargo. 

2. That British vessels may take their return cargo to any port they 
please except an Am. ‘ican one, and that American vessels be allowed 
the same privilege, or in other words, be permitted to fake a cargo of 
Colonial produce from a Colonial port to any port in Europe or else- 
where except a British one. 

We give this intelligence as we bave recieved it, without vouching 
for its authenticity, or pledging ourselves for the preeticability or fea- 
sibility of the plan it details. ‘Fhe British Minisier at Washington is 
not the functionary alluded to, by the Herald as some of the papers 
have inferred. 

Finding another article in Bell's Weekly Messenger, dispassionately 
written and free from party politics,ywe have cupied it into this days 
paper. 


In the last number of the Quarterly Review, just received, is a very 
interesting article on the present state of Turkey, and at the close of 
that article the writer bas indulged in some political speculations 
connected with the same subject. These latter remarks we have ex- 


—- 


tracted and inserted elsewhere, a have done so to afford our- 
——-—- | selves an opportunity of stating y and substantially, that the 


Quarterly is not the unerring atffority that some seem to ima- 
gine The Courts of England and Russia are upon terms of the most 
friendly nature, and the declarations of disinterestedness by the Empe- 
ror Nicholas are received with perfect sincerity at St. James. If the 
Duke of Wellington wished to intimidate Russia‘on the one band, or 
to prepare the minds of the English pablic for war on the other, he, 
of all men in the world, would be the last to communicate his inten 
'tfous (o 8 public foutnal. We stroutd learn ltis intentions by a more. 
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direct certain mode—the energy and activity of bis acts, and nat 
the vain boastings of empty words. How inconsiderate, then, is.it to 
pronounce a few pages in the Quarterly Review a demi-official dogn- 
ment! The sentiments of the Quarterly in this article partake of the 
old tory leaven—a party which has thronghout manifested a bitter 
and senseless hostility to Russia. We must then, enter our protest strong- 
ly aganst the conclusion, that the writer is in possession of the secrets 
of the Government, and still more that any renewal of a geueral war in 
in Europe isprobable. As toplacing the Turkish provinces of the Da- 
nube ander the protection, or in the occupation of Austria, Rassia 
would uever consent to it, neither would France. Indeed, any at- 
tempt of the kind would throw France into the arms of Russia, and 
both would make common oause against such an acquisition of pow- 
er toa great military empire like Austria. But, if the indemnity-be 
the only cause of a difficully, which is to produce such mighty con- 
sequences, why not England advance it, or in some respect guarantee 
a loan for it, taking as security or compensation some commercial or 
privilege? Such a plan would be far more simple and effectual than 
the lumbering compromise proposed by the Quarterly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Memoirs of the late Rev. John Summerfield, lately published 
in this city, have found a sale commensarate with the interest of the 
subject and the pious character of the beloved and lamented de- 
ceased. These memoirs have been compiled by Mr. John Hollend, 
of England, a gentleman who brought with him the recommendation 
of Montgomery, the celebrated poet. Mr. Montgomery has, indeed, 
approved of the manner in which the work is execated in a beau- 
tiful and exquisite letter which is also appended to the volume. 

The extraordinary eloquence and pious ferver of Mr. Summer- 
fleld, (who arrived in America in 182],) astonished and delighted alk 
who heard him, and gained him a popularity that was unprecedented. 
Possessing, as it is admitted he did, the great requisites of an orater, 
and burning with a religious enthusiasm that was unguenchable, it is 
not surprising that his effusions and energetic appeals were so irresis- 
tible. Religious eloquence is the highest order of eloquence, and 
ably did this youthful divine exercise it for the benefit of his fellow 
mortals. Embarked in the great cause of man’s redemption, and 
inspired with the sacred object of his mission, his foot never tired 
and his spirit never shrunk from the difficulties that lay before him. 
Steadfast and immovable in the blessed truths of divine revelation, 
his heart never donbted, but beat to its last throb in faith and hope, 
when he closed his brief, bat bright career in the 27th year of bis 
age. It is the life of this extraordinary young man that is given in 
volume we have mentioned. 





Encyclopedia Americana; a popular Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
Literature, History, Politics and Biography, brought down to the 
present time; including a copious collection of original articles in 
American Biography; on the basis of the seventh edition of the 
German Conversations-Lexicon. Edited by Francis Lieber, as- 
sisted by E. Wigglesworth. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Carey 
Sold in New York by G. & C. & H. Carvill—in Boston by Cartier 
and Hendee. 1829. 

We have the greatest pleasure in tecommending this valuable work 


generally to the public, as it contains a mass of information of that 
popular kind, which must render it highly acceptable to all classes of 
the community. The copious-title-page fully explains the nature of 
the work, and informs us at the same time, that the compilation was 
In great part on that excellent German hook, the Conversa- 
tions Lexicon. Tht portion contributed by the American editors, 
confer on them muclt credit, for the diligence and eccuracy with 
which they have executed theirtask. Vol. 2, we are informed by the 
publishers, will shortly be ready for delivery. 

Another very valuabtie work lies before us; it is the American 
Almaneck, just published in Boston, upon the plan of the improved 
almanacks in England. [It is quite impossible to conceive, from our 
ideas of comparison, the value and improvement of these Almanacks’ . 
without exemining them—they really compose a volume, consisting 
of matter altogether new in such a vehicle, while the ribaldry and 
nonsense usually Published on such occasions is totally rejected. 
Such a work is worthy the enlightened age in which we live. 

Mr. Condy Raguet has commenced his new paper, the ‘‘ Banner of 
tie Constitution,’ at Washington. It is a large imperial sheet, in the 
quarto form, and is to become, we understand, the repository of al! 
official! documents of importance, while the abilities of the editor will 
be put in requisition to discuss all subjects of national interest as 
they present themselves to the notice of the public. The Nationat 
Banner, which, as many of our readers know, is a continuation of the 
Free Trade Advocate, will, it is understood, stand forward in defence 
of the most enlightened system of political economy and free trade 
in all its bearings. 

The Drama.—The Christmas holidays commenced with three new 
pieces on the same night, viz.: a Comedy, a Melo Drama, and an 
Historical Drama! Such an array as this puts all criticism at defi- 
ance; bat, we are willing to take it for granted, that all these pieces 
are good and well acted. As regards the Historical Drama, however, 
we copy from the foot of the bills the Manager’s description of it, 
taking it also for granted, that the description is equally true, because 
it is official. 

“ The Public is respectfully informed, that there is in active prepa- 
ration, for the approaching Holiday, an entirely new grand Histori- 
cal Drama, and spectacle of Antiquity, entitled “ Leonidas; or, the 
Straits af Thermopylae,” now playing nightly in London, to crowded 
houses with distinguished success. Amongst the many spirit stirring 
achievements which mark the noble contest so long maintained by the 
Greek Republic, against the rapacious ambition of the Kings of 
Persia, none stands more prominent in the record of heroism, or com- 
mands more universal admiration, than the fearful, successful, and 
mortal struggle made by Leonidas, King of Sparta, in the Pass of 
Thermopylz. The strictest adberence fo historic annals has been ob- 
cerved throughout, andin many instances, the actual language of the 
heroes, (whose characters are delineated) have been preserved. Con- 
fiding in its intrinsic merits, the Manager has determined, on bringing 
shis classical Drama before the Public, to present them with a more 
complete picture of Ancient Grecian Manners, Worship, Ceremonies, 


and Achievements than has hitherto been attained in scenic represen- 
tation. Mr. and Mrs. Sloman, are engaged for a few nighits. ‘ 













ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. I 

tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, « few 

doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Camelobes 

connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset cmacmemeer ad 
ic 


Cantelu has removed ber Corset Warchouse 


no dop vt by her attcntionaad punctaglity to givesatisfaction 












['We find the following pathetic and beautifully told tale, by Mr. 
Galt, in Blackwood'’s Magazine for October. ] 


After a short pause, Mrs. Winsom resumed ber narrative, saying— 

“ But ye’re no to think a lodging-house is free trom calamities, for I 
assure you, that soon after the jocose days | had with the Lustrons, 
met with asoretrial. It came of the misfortune of a sweet young 
miss, who was beguiled from her parents by a dragoon officer—one ot 
your prodigals that defy the Ten Commandments and the laws of man, 

‘ith mustophas on their upper lips—no that he was to be objected to 
on.account of his visiognomy, tor in truth he was an Absalom of beau- 

7,and had a tongue to wile the bird from the tree. Indeed, after I 

whim, Lalmost thought the poor maiden was Lut lightly to blame ; 
end | never could satisty myself how so brave a gallaui—so free-beart- 
ed and fair spoken,—could be a perjured wretch ; but, for allmy wo- 
manly indulgence, he wasso, and 1 was condemned to acknowledge 
it by my conscience, 9s [ crooned in the watches of the night, 

‘Men are deceivers ever.’ 
. “Miss Fatima Camomile was oue of the seven daughiersof the Re- 
yeread Dr. Camomile, by bis third wife, who, according to the most 
atthentic accounts, bad fewer children than either of the two who 
weve her ancestors in his bosom. . 

“The Doctor keepit a school for select young gentlemen, ordained 

ore classical way of life ;—and ouf of it came to pass, that when Cap- 
Rampant was a bit laddie, he was sent by his doers to learn Greek 
and Latin with the worthy Doctor, who surely was a most superior man. 
.-‘ Miss Fatima and the Captain, when they were playing bairas—he 
a hirky Jaddie, and she a bardy lassie~feel into love, according to the 
fasbion of teens and nonage, and betrothed vows of everlasting perdi- 
tion if they proved false to one another. 
.. * Bat it came to pass, as in course of nature it was to be looked for, 
that his friends took him from the Doctors’s school, and placed him in 
the army, where, as might have been expected, he grew, being a hand- 
some young man, anda great ne’er-do-weel. After some five or six 

rs, hisregimentals were queriered in a town contigaous to the vil- 
age where Miss Fatima lived wit! ber father and the multitude of her 
sisters in the enjoyment of every comfort, and the pleasant innocence 
of a classical academy. 

* Out of this accidence, the Captain—or, as I should call him, the 
Hornet, for he was as yet not farther promoted—repaired his old ac- 

quaintance with the Ductor, and renewed his familiars with Miss Fati- 
ma, until off they came in a chaise-and-four, making a loupment into 
my first floor, as if they had been a real man and wife, according to 
er Gospels of the Bishops of London, or the Archbishop of Canter- 
ury. 

* Well, you see, being in my house, I began to have my doubts o’ 
the sincerity of their mariage. 1 couldna tell how such doubts arose— 
ihat was impossible; but i thought they were overly fond to be by 
themselves—nobody came nigh them—and one Sabbath night I said 
to myself, is’t no wonderiul that never a young lady comes to speir 
for Mrs. Rampant, if it were only to get insight into the nature of ma- 

trimony? In short, before Mouday morning I was worked into a per- 
suasion that Mrs. Rampant was not a creditable lodger. Young, love- 
My, and lamenting—ior she was often in tears—I discerned there was a 

oubt: and what would have become o’ me and my valuable property 
in this house, had I no made a testification ? 

‘* Let no man, or woman either, say that [ was moved thereunto by 
@n expiscatory curivsity. No! I bad dread upon me; I thought my 
house might inherit a biemish from that thoughtless and friendless pair, 
and theretore I was stirred, by an obligation of duty, to look into the 

oung lady’s affair. What adiscovery was mine! The salt tears rin 

into my eyes when I think of her story. Oh, the natural perfidiousness 
of man! 

“She told me with what innocence, like two babes in the wood, 
when he was at her father’s schoo}, they had loved one another. How 
often, while yet neither knew the meaning of their words, he promised 
tom her, aad how fondly she had reckoned on being Mrs. Ram- 
pant. lt was very pathetical. ‘Often when he was. gone,’ said the 
pres young lady, ‘I have walked into the fields, having no companion 

ut the holy moon, and those witnessing stars which had their light pu- 
rified by the simplicity of our fondness, calling upon them to bear tes- 
timony to the truth of my love. ‘There was a spell upon my heart, 
which assured me he would come back, and that our happiness would 

et be fulfilled. [never thought of any other love; when the lily 
loomed, 1 worshipped the sigu, because | knew my weak heart tanght 
me to believe so, that when he saw the blossom, he would dearly think 
of me, we had so often in our young years admired its fragrance and 
its spotiessness together. 
_ “** He came atlast,—and, though no longer the merry madcap boy, 
“who had been buth in gladness and in sadness the companion of my 
sweetest hours, he was the same being, but with a richer stock of 
manhood and cheerful bearing. Still he was so mach the same, I 
could not love him less than | had everdone. Ales! 1 soon began to 
feel [loved him more. Nor did his passion seem diminished; and] 
was pleased it should beso, for who could think there was any guile in 


Berry Rampant? 

, ‘** He had been, it is true, five years in the world, and I had been al- 
ways ai home; nor could Limagine what five years’ transmutation in 
barracks, and the license of young soldiership, could effect on the 
heart of man. He seemed to me all I desired; where was truthgif he 
was nottrue? In that soft, that fearful, and confiding time, in which I 
felt myself to be more in fault than he was, I could not doubt the faith- 
fulness of his honour.’ 

“[T thought,” said Mrs. Winsom, resuming her natural tone, “whenI 
Jearnt this, that it would be a hard thing to hurry the young man before 
the session afier such a disclosure; and 1 reasoned with Miss Fatima, 
forL evould no longer adorn her with the title of Mrs. Rampant, telling 
her that she had been an overly fond cutty, and wasmuch to blame. 

“ But notwithstanding, though my words were surgical knives, re- 
‘Moving proud flesh, I yet told her for a comfort, that I would 
speak to Captain Rampant, and with God's help would end ber misery. 
Poor thing! she was by this time most disconsolate to behold! Her fair 
eyes were waxing wide—the gracious beauty of her cheeks was become 
ge mouth had lost the swirl of dimples that made it gayer than 

iles, and she rose from her chair with a heaviness“as if there was 
about her a burden or a shame. 

“ That same night, after she had been long abed, the Captain came 
bome from one of his parties—she never went to any. Isat up on 
purpose to meet him. He was not ree, but gay—his wits were all 
about him; but they were sparkling. 

. .** Captain,’ quo’ 1, whea Ehad let him in, ‘ come, into the parlour, 
for I would fain bave a discourse with you—Mrs. Rampant, as ye call 
ber, is very bad——~’ 

“** Who dares to say so?’ eried he. 

_ “Captain, Captain,’ was my reply, ‘ dinna ye be contrarie; there's 
a fault somewhere, and the sooner it's owned the better—She’s ill, I 
should have said.’ 

‘* He had been in Scotland, and knew what owning a fault meant in 
@ Christian country; so of course he began to make an equivocal of a 
ty lbae — _ me ; buta nomen was then given to me, and veri- 

ly 2 bave thought that I was surely fortified and inspi with the spirit 
of truth and a ; ne 25 

*** Oh Captain,’ was my answer to his light-hearted ribal 

sue a great debt—ye hae a great sum of sin to answer for. 

@ young lady, rosy and sweet, bluoming upon her native bush, though 

fit may La 1 The —y and kind enchantments of auld 
syne were around her paternal sanctuary—and gentie Memo 

co ready with her golden key to open the tower to you when you 4 


p looked clouded as] said thi a : ; 
J persevered, saying, ates i Was departed; bat for 


,‘ye’re 
ere was 







“* And what, Captain, have ye earned by your dece : 
withered flower and a broken heart. Oh sir, where was fine feelipg 
when ye broaght the harlot thoughts of camps and barracks into the 
defenceless and innocent bowers of love and confideuce-—where was 
bravery, when the silly blandishments of a simple maiden won you to 
forget the virtne wherewith remembrance had sanctified the scenes 
wherein she fell—and where is your honour, knowing that what was 
won was given in the faithfulness of youthful constancy, that you re- 
fuse still to redeem the pledge of fidelity ?’ ’ 

«I spoke like my father in the pulpit; and, by the pith of what I 
said, so daunted the worldly audacity of the Captain, that be sat silent 
and made no answer. Seeing him thus in a sort of penitential medi- 
tation, I pressed upon him further—I bade him compare what the on- 
fortunate lady was, with what she might, but for him, have been, k 
was a depicting that made my own heart melt with sorrow, and my 
eyes to overflow with tears. 

‘*‘Linseribed upon his conscience, how, before her rain, she went 
bloomingly and gay to her father’s church, the bells ringing in unison 
with her happy fancies. { spoke of the worthy young men who then 
eyed her with love and admiration, but whose advances she repelled, 
because she thought only of him; and then I shewed him what be had 
made of her—a destitute creature, scorned by all who knew her in 
her blameless time, being in a stranger’s house, fearful to visit the 
streets; and iny corruption rising, 1 cried with vehemence, * Repro- 
bate! she was beloved aud honoured, and you have made her a light 
woman!’ : 

“ He said nothing to me; bat be rose, and, putting on his hat with 
an emphasis, as my father would have called it, left the house. 

“Next morning, Miss Fatima had a letter from him; but what was 
in it she never did reveal, for she read it over to berself. [t contained 
a bank-note for a hundred pounds—which was a large sum, consider- 
ing my biil was not then above eleven—and she read it again, and be- 
gan to moan and mourn from the depths of her spirit. Then she gave 
me the bank-note with a melancholy smile, and said she thought it was 
enough—and she pressed my hand kindly, and added, she had over- 
heard all I had spoken to the Captain. In the same moment she start- 
ed up, and, shaking her hands towards the holy skies, she cried, ‘ It is 
so—I am such; and it shall be done.’ 

‘J was amazed and terrified at her vehemence. I feared, but could 
not guess, what her intent was; but she svon after put on a counte- 
nance of calmness—yet it was a calm without quiet. Her pale cheek, 
which had long lost its flower, became of a clayey deadliness—her 
eyes glittered as if they saw not—her voice had a far-off, hollow, 
tomblike sound—and there was @ horror in her smile, that made me 
suffer as if the world of the dead had been disclosed before me. 

** Such she was for some four or five days—it might have beena 
whole week—I’ll not dispute that, for I was in a manner myself de. 
mented; but a change at least began to manifest itseli—and such a 
change !”’ 

Mrs. Winsom was deeply affected by what she had related, and she 
told it with so much dramatic propriety, that I wondered at the talent 
she displayed. I have, however, since often observed the same singu- 
lar faculty in other illiterate persons, and have seen them rising in the 
course of a narration to the sapposed beautiful eloquence of the high- 
er minds of whom they discoursed. I ought, however, to acknowl- 
edge that I was melted with more than ordinary sympathy for the 
doom of the unfortunate young lady, which the motherly zeal of my 
worthy landlady had evidently precipitated ; and my curiosity was so 
excited, that [ could not repress the desire to be intormed of the se- 
quel of a story so tragical. 

“When,” resumed Mrs. Winsom, “when the desolate creatare 
came to a true sense of her forlorn situation—for in her panic she was 
too wild to have a right discernnient—it was freezing to hear how she 
lamented; she didna plead that she had been a resisting victim; nor 
did she take allthe blame upon herself. There was a flattery in ber 
heart that she had been betrayed by the condition of her father’s house 
more than by her own weakness, or that the accomplisher of her ruin 
had a premeditated purpose. Still, however, she wept and wailed 
until her hopelessness became incurable. 

“Tt was soon manifest tthat Death bad laid his cold hand upon her, 
in defiance of all medicine and deetor’s skill. 

“From morning to night she sat by herself on the sofa, her one 
hand on the other resting on her knee, and her eyes reading, as it 
were, the leaf of a curious page of vacuity in the threads and pew- 
tron of the carpet. She thought of nothing but of time. 

“When I went into her room in the morning, she wonld say, ‘Is 
not this Wednesday, or Friday?’ as it might chanceto be. And as 
often as I went again during the rest of the day, she would ask the 
hour. It was melancholy to see her despondency, and how pleased 
she was when the time had seemed to have run alittle faster than she 
expected. How patient and how beautiful she was in all this; but oh! 
how plainly her heart was break:ng. 

“ When more than eight mournful months had eome and gone, see- 
ing that, by the course of nature, she was soon to become a motber, I 
thought it my duty, in a far-off way, to remind her that it was needfu! 
to prepare for a stranger. 

“She looked at me, I thought reproachfully, but her eyes were full 
of tears, and she answered, ‘No. have here, within, a conviction 
that my sin and shame will pass from this world together. [ dreamt 
last night that I beheld my venerable grandfather—he was a holy and 
religious man—standing at a gate to which I had come with a baby at 
my bosom, and he took me by the hand atid led me in, and made me 
known to all my ancestors, even to Adam and Eve. No; the life that 
should be, is not—it becomes my condition—a husbandless wife—a 
childless mother !" 

‘“] reasoned against her despair, and entreated her to be of good 
cheer, but she smote her bosom, and said, ‘How can that be?’ adding, 
‘Lam not guiltless; but there was no other but only himself, in all the 
world, by whom I could have been undone. Stars of light and purity 
—eyes and oracles of heaven, ye know my chastity! But how can 
he believe it? Oh! scorned by him, what is left ?—where now is 
my place in the world 1—The grave.’ 

After a season of some days, the wild lamentings and continual 
cries of a spirit in agony began to moderate into sighs and low heart- 
murmurings. I entreated her to let me send for her father, or for one 
of her sisters; but she was absolute and would not have them. At 
last the mother’s time arrived, and she became, as she foretold, a mo- 
ther without a child. 

“*Place,’ she cried, ‘the mute witness of my infirmity before me. 
It was not in sin, but in the confidence of faithfp! love, that this monn- 
ment of frailty hath bad being.’ . 

“We placed accordingly the dead-born baby upon a pillow. covered 
with one of my best damask servits, on a chair by the bedside. It 
was punishment enough for many a sin to see what then ensued. 

“ She raised herself on her elbow, and studied the beaotifal thing 
asif it had beea an alabaster image of curious handicraft. What was 
in her thoughts no one could tell, but ever and anon she cast her eyes 
upwards, and smiled as if she had discovered some pleasing similitude, 
and once she said, ‘ How lovely and how like! 

“She then laid herself down, and seemed to be communing in 
prayer. After a season she raised herself again, and covering the bo- 
dy with the servit, she made a sign for it to be laid on her bosom, 
which I did with my own hands. 

At that crisis the door opened, and the Captain appeared at the 
bed-foot; flustered he was, and of a wild look—she saw him. and 
| Stretched out her hands lovingly tawardshim, but they fell on the inno: 
cent corpse, and in the same instant she was no more. 

“The Captain as ye may well suppose, was a most demented man. 
He called himself by all the ill names that contrition could find, and, to 
a surety, none of them were too bad. But, as I told him, despair was 
}then out.of season, and it behoved us to think of sending for an under- 
taker. The wpholstecer over the way heing a moderate and respectable 
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tradesman, I accordin5Sly sent for him, and after a decent time was al- 
lowed to pass, the funeral was performed in a very genteel manner.— 
But, alas! how the curse of Heaven wi!llsometimes work! 

“The Captain, being melancholios with what had happened, was 
enticed, on the night after the burial, to go for a pastime with a friend 
to see how, the doctors make atomies, aud that same night he came 
rushing to my door like a ghost in a whirlwind. His senses were gone 
—he raved of a sight he had seen, and of a deed that had been done. 

“ His friend, with certain others, came flying after him, and, dread- 
ful to tell, one of them described the vision of vengeance he had seen. 
From that hour he became mad with a frightful shout of laughter—it 
was such laughter as the dead would laugh—if that could be—and he 
died in the course of a year after in a Hoxton Bedlam. 
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ALUABLL Real Estate for sale.—Tbe Marmora Iron Works, the privileges, 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stuck, thereunto belonging as formerly 
advertised, together with 12734 acres of valuabie land, bearing excellent red and 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable formaking chareoal, will besold with- 
out reserve, to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingsten, Upper C anada, on the 9th 
day of October, 1830, at noon. For plans of the works, and other particulars, apply 
to Mr. Manaham on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., London—Messrs. 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or (o 
the subscriber at Montreal. PETER N’GILL. 
Marmora Iron Works, Middle District, Upper Canada, August,1$829. (Oct... 


}y OODBRIDGE Si MINARY.—The Winter Session of this Institution com- 
menced on the Ist. Nov. The Proprictor in consequence of, the pressure of 
times, respectfully mtorms the public that he has reduced his terms to S60 the ses- 
sion of six months, including board; and, tuition in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
and Spanish, and the elements of the Matnematics, with the customary branches 
of an useful and ornamental educetion. A Professor of the French and Spanish 
resides in the house, and French is constantly spoien in the family. Washing and 
Stationary extra No student will be received for a Jess period than a session, and 
the payment to bein advance. References of the first respectability will be given 
for fuxther information please to address the Proprietor, 8. Marshall, in New 
York, to the care of Dr. Bartlett, Editor of this Journal; or in the country, to®. 
Marshall, Woodbridge Seminary, N. J. (Nov. 28. 











’ ANDS FOR SALE IN THE GENESSEE COUNTRY.—The Lands belong- 
ing to the Pulteney family in the counties of Ontario, Genessee, Monroe, Or- 
leans, Livingston, Steuben, and Allegheny, are offered for sale. The lands are di- 
vided into small and convenient faring, and will be sold to actual setélers only, at 
reasonable prices, and on an extended credit. Those in Ontario, Genessee, Mou- 
roc, and Orleaus counties, are contiguous to the Erie Canal, and those in Steuben, 
and Alleghany counties, have the advantage of acheap and expeditious navigation 
down the Susquehannah to Baltimore. Abatements will be made from credit pri- 
ces to purchasers for cash. he title is indisputable, and warranty decds will be 
executed by the subscriber as chief agent of the Pulteney estate. Contracts of sale 
will be executed by Joseph Pellows at the Land Office at Geneva, in Ontario county, 
and by W. W. McCay, at the Land Office at Batn, in Steuben county. These lands 
are worthy the attention of emigrants. More particular information will be given 
on application to Mr. Fellows, orto Mr. McCay, or to Mr. James L. Brinckerhoff, 
at 33 Merchants’ Exchange, New York. {Nov.28—At} ROBERT TROUP. 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters.; Dayeof sailing from Days of sailing from 
Boston. Liverpool. 
Boston, Mackay, |Jan. 1, May 4, Sept.1,,\Peb.20, June 20, Oct. 20, 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June I, Oct. 1,/Mar.20, July 20, Nov, 20, 
Dover, Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,,May 20, Sept.20, Jan. 20, 
Amethyst, Nye. Mar. !, July 1, Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec. 20, 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day of 
February, March,July and, August and alsuch other times as they may be required. 

Passage inthecabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every dex- 
cription, Thirty guineas to. and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 

Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J. D. 'Fhoruley C. 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool! : 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 














Ships. | Masters. , Days ag | from, Dags of sailing from 
| New York. Havre. 

No.1.Charlemagne, | Robinson, |Feb. 1,June1,QOct. 1/Mar.20.July 20,Nev.29 
2.Chas.Carroll | Clark, | © 10, 10, “ 10/Ap’l. 1Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Oid Line—Havre, l..L.Keen, “ 90) "10 "10 9 
2. France, | 2. Funk, (Mar. 1,July1,Nov.1|) "20 "20 "” 20 
Old Line—Henril¥..| 1. B. Pell, | “ 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. i 
1.Edw.Quesnel, | Hawkins, | ‘ 20, “20, * 20) "10 "19 40 

2. Erie, | J. Fank, As 1,Aug. 1,Dece 1} "26 "20 ©» 90 
Old Line—Sully, | R.5.Maey | “ 10, “10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. I Feb. 1 
2. Edw .Bonaffe, | Hathaway } « 90, « 90, %& 20, "10 "10 10 
OldLine—Francois Ist — hee a ar | ty 2. ” 20 oie 20 

. Formora | Orne, - ae , * Ju ov. ‘ar. 
ose Line Bs Rham, | Depeyster, | “O05, * 20, * 90 7910 910 =» 3H 


Passage inthe Cebin to or from Havre, one hurdred apd forty dollars, inelu- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners,lrancis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agent 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail fines.— 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd,corner of Wall and Pearl streets,New York.— Ageuts 
at Havre, 1.E. Quesnel ,Paine—2, Bonnaffe, Roisgerard & Co 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
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Ships Masters; ays of sailing from , Days of sailing from 
‘ New York. iverpool. 

No.J.New York, ¢ |Bennet, - 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Peb. 16, Junci6, Oct. 16, 
4. York, De Cost, | 2 So Oe 8, i 24, “ie; * & ‘ 
3. Manchester, Sketchly “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. }rduly 1,Nov. 2, 
2.Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaff,) “* 24, “ 24, 24)  B & Bw By 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, |Feb. 1,June J}, Oct. 1,) * 16, “© 16, “ 164, 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, “ 8, “* 8, © 8] * O24, 8¢ 94, &% Of. 
3. Cabédonia Rogers, © 16, ‘ 26, ‘* 16,/April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 4, 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘' 24, ** 24, ** 24) * @ «& a Ve. 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July J, Nov. 1,| 16, “ 36, “ 16 
4. Napoleon, Smith, ; « 8 % Gs G) '™ GA. oR © 
3. Florida, Tinkham,| “ 16, “ 16,  16,|May 1,Sep. Jan. 
2.Birmingham, Harris, “24, 24, 8 O68) * Be 8 @ g, 
1. Pacific, ‘Crocker, Aprill, Aug. 1,Dee.3,| ‘* 16, * 16, « 14, 
4.Silus Richards, \lIoldrege,; “ 8, “* 8, ‘* §&| * 24, «& “ Og, 
3. Britannia, \Marshall, | 16, “ 16, * 16,| June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1, 
2.SilvanusJonkins Allen, ee | i ee RU ae (ee 





° ° , 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, tdirty-fire 
fuiveas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beékman-street. No. 
2, New Line—QOwners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam). Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell] & Co. 

Agentsin Liverpoo! Istand 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 

«*, Phe whole ofthose vessels are of the vory first deseription, are exceedingly 
well found@nd commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every comfort 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, andunremitting at- 
tention shewn by the eaptains and officerson the voyage 
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CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusivé ¢/ 
postage)—payableinadvance. Al) persons becoming subseribers, wil }be expected 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is 
made to the Office, ortoeither of the Agents. Any person entering upon a incw 
term of subseription,andafterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to ecoh- 
tinue through the half year soentered upon. All communieations to the Editor, 
or his Agents, must be post paid.—Published by JOHN 8S. BARTLETT, M.D. 
Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, eorner 6f 
Cedar-street*and Broadway ,and forwarded by the Northerr and Southern Mails 
on the same day; by the Eastern Mailon Sunday morning ; and delivered to eub- 
scribersin the City inthe afternoon and evening on the day of publication 

Agents for the Albion.—J.H. Rathbone, Utica, N- Y —H. P. Hardy, Oswee?, 
N. Y¥.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas.F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Regeys, 
Newburyport—John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass—M. Robinson, Frovi- 
dence, R. L—FI. Howe, New Haven, Comn—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street 

Philadelphia.—W'm. Porter, 44 South Street. Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haughtop, 
Cincinnati. Ohio.—P. 'Fhompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown, Rich- 
mond, Va—Hy, White, Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredeviek»burg si. 
Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va—Henry Price, Charlottsville, Va—W. W. Worsley, 
Louisville—T. Watson P. M Newbern, N.C.—A. CampheH, Fayetteville, N.C.-— 
John Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C. Walker, Charleston, 8. C.—B. D. 
Plant, Columbia, §.C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—Leon Brux,, Augusts 

Geo.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo-eLhos. D. Hailes. New Orleans—Mr. 
Sandford, Mobile, Ala—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent Por: GibswN, 
Miss.—O’ Fallon & Kevte, St. Louis, Mis.— Robertson & Elliot, Nashville .Tenn-— 
Gordon & Wells ,Smithland, Keutucky—Mathew Kennedy,Lexington Ky.— Dd. J 

Smith, Kingston,U.C.—J. Taylor, P.M.,Perth—A. McLean, Coruwall—C. Jones, 
Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune , Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hands Sand: 
wich—Mr. Tardif, Quebec—Hy. Hillock, Montreal—C. Drury, Esq-, P.M., St. 


hu, New Brunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibueto, Restizouche, 
atirisin j Joba Balkam, St. Andrews—C. Hi . Belcher, Halifax. N- eae 
Be. Perot a—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix— 


Thos. Munday; West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill. P..M., Antigua—Gee. Prager 
Tampico.—Ccorge Chipman, Esq., King’s Countv.— Wm. H. Lee, Erq., Anpapolis 
—James 5. White, Esq., Camberlaad.—Mesets. Gudge and’Timlin, Windsor, Now 
cottharetiied: Whitney. Calais, Maine —Destan Cam bell, pat fined, 
Metelburgers, D.P. M., St. Catherine, er Canada i KT oes : 
Henry Metelburge a PT o ju New ‘York W-- 
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